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Peace News 


price 6d 
(US 10 cents) 


Walter Birmingham 


OVERSEAS AID: A 
MODEST PROPOSAL 


Is it practical to increase foreign aid? 


A proposal by which Britain 


could increase its foreign aid threefold is made here by Walter 
Birmingham. Born in India, he has been a lecturer in economics in 
USA, Ghana and Britain, and he has written a Penguin introduction to 
economics. He is a member of the Society of Friends. This article is 
based on a talk Mr Birmingham gave in London last Friday. 


Many of the developing countries have 
good and detailed development plans to 
raise the standard of living of their 
populations: and in almost every case, 
the only restraint on carrying out these 
urgent and necessary plans is lack of 
capital. 


It is sometimes claimed that the under- 
developed countries cannot use any more 
capital, but this is untrue. For example, 
a very carefully drawn-up plan for the 
Volta Dam in Ghana was held up for 
years because of lack of capital after it 
was presented in 1956. 


In Nigeria there have for years been 
plans for opening up the hinterland with 
railways. It has taken so long to get 
the money for them that, although the 
railways are now being built, some 


people are saying that it would have 
been better to build roads, which could 
have been constructed on less capital, 
and therefore more quickly. 


India at present has plans for develop- 
ment which cannot be put into execution 
because of lack of capital. India has to 
come to an international consortium for 
capital: if she asks for £1,000 million, 
they give her £500 million. She ought 
to be asking for £50,000 million which 
she could easily use, but because she 
has no hope of it, she asks for a smaller 
sum and gets half of that. 


Loans, rather than outright grants, 
tend to be unacceptable to developing 
countries, which often simply cannot 
afford to pay the interest, or to repay 
the loan itself. 


At present, the United Nations sends 
large numbers of technical assistants into 
developing countries, but when they get 
there they can’t do anything, because 
with modern industry and modern de- 
velopment you need a vast amount of 
capital to each highly qualified man. 
There is no shortage of excellent and 
qualified people who would fall over 
themselves backwards to put these pro- 
grammes through. 


I think we should now concentrate, as 
regards aid to developing countries, not 
on the personnel side, because, though 
it is important, it is already in a sense 
organised, but on providing capital. Here 
we run into many difficulties, because 
when capital is transferred from a rich 
country to a poor country, a balance of 
payments problem is created for the 
rich country. But it is possible to get 
round this problem. 

The Society of Friends (Quakers) has 
sent a delegation to talk to the Treasury 
about overseas aid, and the meeting con- 
firmed the significance of the balance of 
payments problem. The Treasury officials 
accepted everything we said: they agreed 


that the problem of underdevelopment is 
there, they agreed that far more help is 
required than is being given at present, 
they agreed that the people of this 
country are ready that more should be 
done in this area, but, they said, we are 
stuck on this problem of the balance of 
payments. They could not see how to 
make large sums available to foreign 
countries when Britain is already barely 
balancing its overseas payments. 


There are two answers to this objection. 
The first is this, that we can try to get 
an international agreement so that all 
the leading industrialised countries scale 
their foreign aid up to - say - 2% of the 
national income, instead of the 0.6% 
which we give at present. If Britain 
alone raises its foreign aid to 2%, this 
means that a great amount of money 
from Britain may be spent by the 
recipients of the aid among other 
industrial nations, and this creates prob- 
lems for us. But if all the industrial- 
ised countries gave 2% of their income, 
then all of this money, after going to 
the poorer countries, would be imme- 
diately spent in the rich countries. 


We would get foreign money, because 
some of the other countries’ 2% would 
come to us, while they would get some 
of the British money, and things would 
probably more or less balance out. What 
this system would require is that a large 
number of nations raise their contribu- 
tion to 2% and this could be a major 
advance. The United Nations has sug- 
gested a figure of only 1%, but only 
France is providing even this very 
limited amount of aid. 

I know that an agreement along these 
lines is unlikely, and we therefore have 
to look at the second answer: if we can’t 
get the other countries to make such 
an agreement, then it probably means 
that we have to accept the idea of giv- 
ing tied aid - that is, aid which can only 
re spent in the country which gives 
Hts 

I suggest, therefore, that Britain con- 
tinues to provide what it does at present 
(£150 millions a year), which many 
people say is our limit in view of the 
balance of payments problem, while the 
rest of the 2% (£350 millions a year) 
could be given in the form of tied aid 
until the other nations raise their levels 
to something like our own. This could 
be done by the British government, plac- 
ing the contracts with British firms for 


continued on page 4 


Drilling foundations for the Bhakra 
Dam, in India. Associated Elec- 
trical Industries, a British firm, 
supplied heavy equipment for the 
dam including turbine generators. 
Walter Birmingham sumpests that 
the British government should pro- 
vide equipment such as this to 
developing countries free of 
charge. 
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el 


1 renounce war and If will never a 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing. 


C A Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


AS YOU LIKE IT 


why not sell it? 
Peace News we mean 


“Yes, faith, will I, Fridays and Saturdays 
and all” 
- Rosalind in As You Like It 


Take Shakespeare’s advice and order 
extra copies to sell - 5s per dozen, post 
free. Write to Circulation Manager, 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London 
N,1. 


NOTICE TO SUPPORTERS OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF 100 


In order to save our sending notices to 
thousands of people who may have moved, 
married or died, the London Committee asks 
all supporters to ensure getting our latest 
views, news and details of meetings and 
action by subscribing to our publication 
RESISTANCE (Ss for 6 monthly issues). Do 
this for your groups or as individuals, and 
send us YOUR views and details of local 
actions for publication. 


RESISTANCE has now become the main 
method of communication between supporters 
and the Committee office, and from now 
on no keen activist can afford to be without 
it. 

London Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin St, 
N.4. ARC 1239. 


Bankers orders of £1 per month will 


HELP 


the National Committee of 100 


debts outstanding from 1963 
when Peter Moule was jailed 


Duplicating paper ... ... £40 
Printing be nae Peres 20) 
Meetings £22 10s 


Stamp machine £57 10s 


£190 has already been paid! 


DEVELOP 


a national tour for | . 
election/anti-conscription campaign 
cost of leaflets with 

national conference statements £30 
new Committee of 100 poster £7 10s 


Mark cheques: National Committee of 100 
and return promptly please to Dennis 
Gould, 13 Goodwin Street, London N.4. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 


SHAW SOCIETY. Friday April 24, 7 p.m. at 
National Book League, 7 Albemarle & W.1. 
T. F. Evans on ‘‘Shaw in 1914.” 


Personal 


ANTI-BOMB POEMS wanted. Send with stamped 
envelope. Citizen Books (Y), 230 Victoria 
Avenue, Southend, Essex. 


CU-UF SHOPPERS everywhere, By quoting 


1336943 your purchases pay a divi 
Peace News fund, an Hen delete 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining 
the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grind- 
ley Avenue, Choriton, Manchester. 


EX-ALDERMASTON marcher would like to hear 


from anyone interested marching Read 
London Whitsun. Box 294, . ee 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion Street 
Brighton, 3 


FREE COPIES of Peace News will be sent to 
potential readers. New readers’ trial rate: 
pe 2s ae pat i Please send names 

sses to Teulatio p 
donian Road, N.1. Co 


FURNITURE for 8-9 bedsitting rooms, linen, 
etc, available. Some now for a few pounds 
storage costs, the rest early june. Peggy 
Smith, WEL 0947. 


HOMOSEXUALITY—is it sin, crime, disease? 
Feta from Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
ve, W.1. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and school- 
teachers. ‘‘Agreed value ’’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Consult- 
ants Ltd (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend-on- 
Sea, Essex, Telephone Southend 41101. Branch 
offices Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friend—all hobbies: corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.a.e. for details. 


Publications 

BRITAIN’S SOCIALIST WEEKLY—the “ Socialist 
Leader."’ Still only 4d. weekly for an 8-page 
paper. Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From 
your newsagent or local ILP branch; or by post 
from 197 Kings Cross Road, London W.C.1. 68 
for 12 weeks, 25s for 52 weeks. 


CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
apartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, SA. 


HOUSMANS (the Peace News booksellers) for 
all peace literature and books, posters, leaflets 
or campaign materials. ‘Sale or return” 
selections for meetings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call 
for latest list and SoR terms. 5 Caledonian 
Road, Kings Cross, London N.1, 


Holidays 

MBRIAN COAST. Furnished rooms (kitchen- 
site) 3 mins beach. Glorious district. Frond- 
derw, Liwyngwril, Merioneth. 


CARAVANS, Newgale Sands, Pembrokeshire. 
5-0 p.w. No extras. Also. B & B 15s. J. 
Sheppard, Grove House, Little Haven, Haver- 
fordwest. Phone Broadhaven 296 


THREE STUDENTS (male) seek lift Yugoslavia 
late July. Would help petrol costs. Box 296. 


Scholarships 


THE PEACE RESEARCH CENTRE is looking for 
two dedicated, lively and imaginative workers 
capable of researching into peace but foolish 
enough to work for £200-£300 per year, plus 
perks. One scholarship is for work in non- 
violence, the other for any line in peace 
research. Both scholarships are initially for a 
year but may be renewed. Applicants should 
submit a brief research outline together with 
personal details to The Secretary, Peace Re- 
search Centre, Lancaster, by May 22, 1964. 


Accommodation vacant 


TWO DOUBLE ROOMS in community flat, £2 10s 
each person inc. all facilities. MAI 1849. 


VACANCY IN MIXED left-wing community, East 
End. £3 10s. p.w. all found. Box 297 
Accommodation wanted 


FLAT/BEDSITTER, pref share (female). London. 
Box 298. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


24 April, Friday 


BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 24 Woodbridge Road, Knowle. 
Officers’ conference and AGM reports. PPU. 


MIDHURST, Sussex. 7.30 p.m. Egmont Arms 
Halt, Martin Hyman: ‘‘ Peace and _ sport.” 
CND 


24-26 April, Fri-Sun 


RUGELEY, STAFFS. Spode House, Hawkesyard 
Priory. Conference (for age-group 18-35): 
‘Western values—what are they worth?" Dis- 
cussions introduced by: Dr Hildegard Forres, 
John Wren Lewis, Peter Archer, Gareth Jones, 
David Bolam. Chairman: Frank Judd, Cost: 
£3. Booking fee £1 to National Peace Council, 
29 Gt. James St, London W.C.1, CHA 3228. 


25 April, Saturday 


LONDON E.11. 7 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. Annual reunion con- 
cert and bring and buy stall. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.2. 3.30 p.m. Westminster Friends 
Mtg. House, 52 St Martins Lane. Peace News 
annual readers’ meeting. Reports, questions, 
discussions, refreshments. 


OXFORD. 10 am. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 
News selling. Contact Oliver Bailey, Magdalen 
College. 


25-26 April, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.C.1. 11 am. to 6 p.m. each day. 
Qak Room, Russell Hotel, Russell Sq. Caravan 
Workshops weekend conference: ‘‘A future for 
the workshops in CND?”’ 


25-30 April, Sat- Thur 


GLOUCESTER, BRECON, OSWESTRY, HERE- 
FORD. PPU Film Van touring. Contact: Gib- 
son, The Brotherhood Church, Stapleton, Ponte- 
fract, Yorks, 


26 April, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road. 
H Wayne: ‘‘Judaism.’’ Order of the Great 
Companions. 


LONDON N.W.1. 8 p.m. Friends House, Euston 
Road. Concert for apartheid relief, the Emperor 
Horn Trio. Tickets 5s (students 2s 6d). FSC. 


TONBRIDGE. 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch Hall, Dan- 
vers Road. Jack K, Nutley: ‘‘A Personal God— 
Yes or No?'’ SoF. 


BLACK ODYSSEY in honour of 
AFRICA FREEDOM DAY 1964 


Royal Festival Hall Sunday May 10 2.30pm 


with Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band, The Manhattans, Shake Keane, Ginger 
Johnson and Afro-Cuban Drummers, and Vanessa Redgrave, Steve Benbow, Annie 
Ross, Nadia Cattouse, Ear) Cameron, Kenneth Griffith, Millie, etc. 


Produced and devised by Bari Jonson. 
15s, 12s 6d, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s. 


Enquiries (reduction for block bookings) to Movement for Colonial Freedom, 


374 Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. TER 1078. 


27 April, Monday 


LONDON S.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Caxton Hall. London 
Region CND meeting to discuss CND manifesto 
and its use in the General Election Campaign. 
Speakers: Cecil Ballantyne, Peggy Duff, David 
Boulton, Olive Gibbs, Mike Craft, Dave Swaffer. 


28 April, Tuesday 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg 
House. Listening reception, subject: ‘‘Christian 
Pacifism.’’ Apply for tickets to 443 Fulham 
Road, §.W.10 Creative Listening and FoR. 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 p.m, Unitarian Church Hall, 
Rosslyn Hill. ‘Christian duty and the balance 
of nuclear terror,’’ an argument between four 
Christians; The Rev Father Simon Blake and 
Marion Glean for CND, and The Lord Bishop of 
Willesden and Gerald Bailey criticising CND. 
Hampstead Christian CND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. at 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Area monthly mtg open to all members 
for discussion planning and reports. PPU. 


MANCHESTER. 8 p.m. Free Trade Hall. ‘‘The 
Cold War 1964.’' Speakers: Bertrand Russell, 
M. K. Janjua, Robert Maxwell. Bertrand Rus- 
sell Peace Foundation, 


29 April, Wednesday 


BRADFORD, 7.45 p.m. Left Club, 6 Edmund 
St. Colin Siddons: ‘‘The ideological dispuee 
between China and the Soviet Union.’’ PPU. 


30 April, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. Debate: ‘“‘The PPU is dead. 
Let’s bury it now.’’ PPU, 


LONDON W.C.1. Friends International Centre, 
Courtauld House, Byng Pl. Fthm viewing ses- 
sion on the theme of race relations. Concord 
Film Council and SoF. 


SOUTHEND. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Dun- 
donald Road, Leigh. Ronald Mallone: ‘ Uni- 
lateralism, the Election and the Fellowship 
Party.’ FoR. 


1 May, Friday 


BROMLEY, Kent. 8 p.m. Robert Whyte Mem- 
orial Hall, 32 London Road (Bromley North 
Stn) May Day demonstration. Questions and 
discussion. Adm free. Socialist Party of Great 


Britain. 


MANCHESTER. 7.30 p.m. Albert Hall, Peter 
St Prof E. Gordon Rupp: ‘* Peacemaking be- 
tween East and West,’ John J. Vincent: 
“Nuclear issues—the Christian opportunity;’’ 
George Macleod: ‘‘ Peace: the shape of things 
to come.'' Methodist Misstonary Society. 


2 May, Saturday 


OXFORD. 10 am. to 4 p.m,_ Carfax. Peace 
News selling. Contact Oliver Bailey, Magdalen 
College. 


PRESTON. 2 p.m. near Shuttleworth Arms, 
Broughton village (A6). March to RSG 10, 
Manchester Direct Actionists. 


3 May, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. One-day 
school on non-violence, speaker Gene Sharp. 
Read ‘‘ Civilian Defence’’ and contact A. E. 
Taylor, 44 King Charles Road, Halesowen, 
Bham. NPC. 


TOTNES, Devon. 11 am. to 5.30 p.m. Bird- 
wood House. Devon and Cornwall Region ex- 
perimental regional Peenshop. Bring lunch. 
Details Pat Kitto, 9 Warren Lane, Dartington. 
CND 


7 May, Thursday 


LONDON W.C.1 7.15 p.m. Friends Inter- 
national Centre, Courtauld House, Byng PI. 
Start of special film series to mark opening of 
new centre ‘‘On the Beach’”’ directed by Stanley 
Kramer. SoF. 


9 May, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 10.30 a.m. Folk House, 40 Park St. 
Bristol Schools conference. Film, speakers and 
discussion. CND. 


10 May, Sunday 


LONDON S.E.1. 2.30 p.m. Royal Festival Hall. 
Black Odyssey in honour of Africa Freedom 
Day 1964. Humphrey Lyttelton and Band, Joe 
Harriott Quintet, Shake Keane, Ginger Johnson 
and Afro-Cuban Drummers, Vanessa Redgrave, 
Steve Benbow, Annie Ross, Elaine Delmar, 
Nadia Cattouse, Earl Cameron, Kenneth 
Griffiths. Produced and devised by Bari Jon- 
son, Tickets (15s, 12s 6d, 10s, 7s 6d, 5s) from 
MCF, 374 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday April 26 
5 Caledonian Rd, Kings Cross 
H. Wayne: “Judaism ” 


ALTERNATIVES TO WAR AND 
VIOLENCE 


Publishers James Clurke & Co, 8 3d post free. 
A most retneeveciie achievement”’ 
sommander Sir Ste a 
“Both scholarly and readable’ ig i liens 
Kathleen Lonsdale, DBE, DSc, FRS, 
From Leonard Caton, ‘‘Newlands,” Long Rd, 
Lawford, Manningtree, Essex, or ask for leaflet. 


re 
POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s, 1 
for pamphicts = seo sgl 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s, a hae 


Africa (exerept Ni, Loviia, SE Asia 


iis 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 5 sronthe 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far um 
128 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 ven es 3 months 


North America: 98.50 a year to Pea 
c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th $t., Philadelphia 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


for 1 dollar 
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Cyprus: the first volunteer for peace 


Christopher Lake, the first volunteer to 
go from the Peace in Cyprus Committee 
(London) to Cyprus, has now arrived in 
the island. 

Mr Lake’s association with Cyprus began 
in 1946, when he went there to teach in 
a Turkish secondary school in Nicosia. 
In 1947 he went to Athens to study; he 
returned to Cyprus in 1950 to teach in 
a Greek school in Famagusta. From 
1953 to 1955 he lived in the Turkish 
quarter and taught in a Turkish school 
in Famagusta. 

He returned to England in 1955, but 
remained in contact with the island, 
mainly through his former pupils. He 


‘We have more 
bombs’—US 


A bulletin from the United States In- 
formation Service dated April 15 reports 
that although the Secretary of Defence 
and others have stated on several occa- 
sions that US strategic nuclear forces 
are so large and so powerful as to be 
capable of absorbing a full first strike 
directed against them and_ surviving 
with sufficient power to completely 
destroy the aggressor, questions have 
been raised regarding the magnitude of 
US superiority and whether it is con- 
tinuing to grow. The fact is, continues 
the statement, that it has been increas- 
ing and “we intend that it shall con- 
tinue to increase. 

“So that there may be no misunder- 
standing on this point the following 
information is being supplied: 

“Today the USAF has 540 strategic 
bombers maintained constantly on alert 
which could take off and fly to their tar- 
gets in the face of a surprise missile 
attack. In contrast it is estimated that 
the Soviets could place over this country, 
on two-way missions, no more than 
approximately 120 heavy bombers plus 
perhaps an additional 150 medium 
bombers, the targets for which would 
be limited to Alaska and the North-West 
areas of the United States. 

“Our Air Force has today on launchers 
approximately 750 intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles; the Soviets have less than 
one fourth of that number on opera- 
tion. 

“We have 192 Polaris missiles, substan- 
tially fewer submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles in operation. Each of our 
Polaris missiles is carried in a nuclear- 
powered submarine; only a small per- 
centage of the Soviet missile carrying 
submarines are nuclear powered. Each 
of our Polaris missiles can be launched 
from below the surface; none of the 
Soviet missiles has that capability. Each 
of our missiles has a range of about 
1,500 miles; the range of the Soviet mis- 
siles is less than one third as much.” 


Not so humble 


There is an oil company in the United 
States called the Humble Oil Company. 
The name is somewhat misleading, for 
Humble is a subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey (Esso to 
you), the largest oil company in the 
world. In 1962 Standard Oil’s sales 
came to over $11,000,000,000. Humble, 
of course, is only part of Standard Oil. 
Even so, it owns 13% of all United 
States oil reserves and sells ahout 12% 
of all refined oil products in the United 
States. 

Peace News is not Humble. Our assets 
and sales are altogether more modest. 
But we are sufficiently un-humble to 
believe that we put them to better use 
than Standard Oil do. If you agree, why 
not send us a postal order for a billion 
dollars, or half a crown, or whatever you 


can afford. 
MICHAEL FREEMAN 


total since February 1 


+433 


contributions this week £5 14 9 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


went back in 1959 to study the situation 
as honorary secretary of the National 
Cypriot Committee. He is a member of 
the Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, the 
Peace Pledge Union, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation and the National Council 
of CND. He is also Vice-Chairman of 
the League for Democracy in Greece, and 
last year wrote a Peace News pamphiet 
about the Greek political prisoners. 


The Daily Telegraph on Monday April 
13 reported that Christopher Lake is 
going to Cyprus as a representative of 
an anonymous group of rich Greeks and 
Turks living in London, and that he is 
to stand between feuding Greeks and 
Turks (my italics). He has in fact been 
sent by the Peace in Cyprus Committee 
(London) - a group of ordinary people 
from Greece, Turkey, Britain and 
Cyprus. 

The primary aim of this committee is to 
end the fighting in Cyprus and to create 
an atmosphere in which talks can again 
begin and harmony be restored between 
the two communities. One of the im- 
mediate objectives is to bring the 
Cypriots in London together to agree 
on the action that can be taken here to 
influence the people of Cyprus to stop 
shooting each other. They also hope to 
persuade people in other countries 
especially in Greece, Turkey and Cyprus 
- to form their own Peace in Cyprus 
Committees and to work for the non- 
violent solution to the crisis. 

In order to facilitate this, it was thought 
necessary to send someone to Cyprus to 
assess the situation and to sow the idea 
of non-violence in the minds of the 
Cypriots. This is an enormous task, and 
it is important that Christopher Lake 
should not be alone. It is not necessary 
for other volunteers to have the same 
qualifications as he has - in fact it would 
be preferable if they did not, as then 
they would bring a different approach 
to the problem. At least two more 
people are wanted now. 

The situation is becoming more urgent 
each day. It is time the peace move- 
ment acted. The United Nations force 
can only contain the violence for the 
time being. In the long run, the people 
who are involved in the conflict are the 
only ones who can solve it. Other 
voices must be heard than those pro- 
pounding the doctrines of NATO and 
the Cold War and Middle East politics, 
or there will be more bloodshed and 
Cyprus may become the Cuba of the 
Mediterranean. 

When is the British peace movement 
going to realise that crises like the 
present one in Cyprus are aggravated, if 
not actually started, by the politics of 
the great nuclear alliances? It is in 
such issues that the advocates of non- 
violence have the most to offer and from 
working in this context they can best 
help themselves and prove their ideas in 
a real situation. 

FooTNoTE. On March 21 the Peace in 
Cyprus Committee wrote to the World 
Council of Peace asking the WCP to 
endorse the statement demanding that 
Greeks and Turks put down their arms 
simultaneously. No reply of any kind 
has yet been received from the WCP. 


Under the Turkish flag, armed Turkish Cypriot irregulars have a commanding 
view of the Kyrenia road and surrounding countryside from their stronghold of 
St Hilavan’s Castle, 3,000 feet up in the mountains north of Nicosia. In the back- 
ground is the sea. 


Police ‘wrong to use dogs’ 


A case which arose out of demonstra- 
tions at the American Embassy in 
Dublin during the Cuba crisis in 1962 
was concluded in the circuit court in 
Dublin on April 15, with the jury find- 
ing in favour of the Gardai (police). 


James McKeith of Wallington, Surrey, 
had sued Station-Sergeant James Daly 
and Gardai John Kelly and Brendan 
Maher, police dog handlers, for £600, 
claiming that he was bitten four times 
by the police dogs and had his nose 
broken by a sergeant on the night of 
October 23, 1962, when he took part in 
a demonstration at the Amcrican Em- 
bassy over the American blockade of 
Cuba. 


The Irish Times of Apri) 16, reporting 
the case, said that four questions were 
put to the jury. They were: did sergeant 
Daly assault the plaintiff; did Garda 
Kelly wrongfully set a dog on the plain- 
tiff; did Garda Maher wrongfully set a 
dog on the plaintiff; and the fourth 
question related to the claim for dam- 
ages. The jury replied ‘‘no” to the first 
three questions and therefore the fourth 


Ban on Polish intellectuals 
— protest in Britain 


A group of writers and artists have 
written a letter to The Times, which 
appeared in the issue of April 18, de- 
ploring the recent action of the Polish 
Government in restricting the freedom 
of expression of a number of dis- 
tinguished Polish intellectuals. 


The letter says “In response to a letter 
signed by 34 leading intellectuals, de- 
livered to Mr Cyrankjewicz on March 19, 
protesting against the current press 
censorship, the Polish Government has 
banned a number of the signatories from 
appearances on radio and television and 
from any kind of publication in book or 
periodical form. 


“Among the 12 people so far affected are 
several names well-known in_ this 
country: Jerzy Andrzjewski, the author 
of Ashes and Diamonds; Professor Jan 
Kott, the distinguished Shakespearian 
critic; Adam Wazyk, author of Poem for 
Adults, which became famous in October 
1956; and one of Poland’s leading poets, 
Antoni Slonimski. 

“Tt seems regrettable, at a time when 
the prospects of peaceful coexistence 


between east and west have appeared to 
be improving, that the Polish Govern- 
ment should have chosen to act in this 
manner. The events of October 1956 
raised great hopes, in this country and 
elsewhere, of far-reaching liberalisation 
in the cultural and intellectual field, and 
the high quality of recent Polish achieve- 
ments in film, theatre and literature has 
attracted our admiration. 


“Ts it too much to hope that the Polish 
Government may now see its way not 
only to lift the present ban but to grant 
the surely moderate demands of the 
Polish intellectuals for an increased 
measure of freedom of expression in 
the Poland of 1964?” 

The letter is signed by A. Alvarez; A. J. 
Ayer; Alan Bullock; David Carver; Peter 
Hall; Anthony Hartley; Dan Jacobson; 
Arthur Koestler; Donald G. MacRae; 
John Mander; Henry Moore; Malcolm 
Muggeridge; V. S. Pritchett; Bryan 
Robertson; Andrew Shonfield; Stephen 
Spender; Kenneth Tynan; John Wain; 
J. G. Weightman; Arnold Wesker; Angus 
Wilson. 


question did not arise. The foreman of 
the jury said, however, that the jury 
was of the opinion that the use of dogs 
was unnecessary and wrongful on this 
occasion. 


The counsel for the Gardai said in his 
address to the jury that there were 
serious issues of principle involved. He 
asked the jury to remember the back- 
ground to the case and the world tension 
that existed at the time of the Cuba 
crisis. Grave issues were involved and 
America was one of the countries con- 
cerned. The police had a tip-off shortly 
before the demonstration took place but 
they did not know what elements would 
be taking part in it. It was the duty of 
the Gardai to keep the peace and if 
someone had thrown a plastic bomb or 
other missile into the embassy serious 
blame would have been attached to the 
police. 


Counsel for the plaintiff told the jury 
that the case was one of the most im- 
portant they may ever have to try, as 
it raised the question of the right of 
individuals as against police forces. 
Although this was a serious case against 
the defendants, he did not want the jury 
to regard it as a trial against the police 
force as a whole; he said that the 
Gardai lost their heads because of the 
orders they received. He was asking 
the jury to say that in the circumstances 
the use of dogs was beyond what was 
necessary. The jury did in fact give 
this as their opinion, although they de- 
cided that the individual Gardai did not 
act wrongfully as the decision had been 
pes to use dogs and they were obeying 
orders. 


Peace News annual 


READERS’ 
MEETING 


reports; questions; discussion; 
refreshments 
April 25, 3.30 p.m. at the 


Westminster Friends Meeting House, 
52 St Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. 
(nr Leicester Square Station) 
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OPEN FORUM FOR UNILATERALISTS: 


AN OPPORTUNITY MISSED 


About 400 people attended an open forum held at the Conway Hall, 
London, on April 18 to discuss the realignment of CND policy on the 
following basis: ‘The people in every country must demand that their 
country unilaterally withdraw from any nuclear alliance at once. The 
CND must call on the peace movements of all other countries to draw 
people into unilateralist opposition to their own governments’ military 


policies. 


We therefore feel that in Britain: 


“1. The CND must campaign more clearly and uncompromisingly for 
our immediate withdrawal from NATO and must organise real opposi- 


tion to the Polaris bases. 


“2. We must be ready to fight any attempts to reintroduce conscription 
with solid, practical opposition and not just verbal protests. 

“3. We are dissatisfied with a situation where certain resolutions of 
Annual Conference such as those on industrial action and schools for 


non-violence are not acted upon.” 


The meeting was called by Laurens Otter (Oxford CND) and Robert 
Shaw (Wellingborough CND), and sponsored by National YCND, 
CUCaND, London and Scottish Committees of 100, London branch of 
the ILP, George Clark, Michael Scott, Tony Smythe and several other 
groups and individuals, most of whom were represented at the forum. 
It was the outcome of a meeting of interested people in Oxford earlier 
this year, called by Robert Shaw and Laurens Otter after CND Annual 
Conference had decisively rejected the Crewe resolution. 


David Boulton writes : 


The open forum on unilateralism prob- 
ably has the distinction of being the 
most extraordinary public meeting ever 
to have been held by the nuclear dis- 
armament movement. 


Organised by a group the sincerity of 
whose concern I would not question, the 
forum provided a congenial meeting 
place for many vociferous fringe organ- 
isations of the far-Left. The meeting 
degenerated, under totally inadequate 
and often inaudible chairmanship, into 
an astonishing two-hour explosion of 
hatred, bitterness and frustration which 
had to be experienced to be believed. 

Not only the CND leadership and admin- 
istration, but annual conference itself 
was subjected to tirade after tirade of 
violent, bitter, sarcastic abuse. All three 
- the leadership, “Carthusian Street” 
and conference - were engaged in. a 


dastardly plot to water down the aims 
of the movement, give support to the 
Soviet bomb, secure the patronage of 
Harold Wilson and otherwise frustrate 
the radicalism of “ real unilateralists.” 


Several speakers who shared the aims 
of the organisers rose to declare them- 
selves appalled by the malice and mis- 
representation with which their case was 
being put. When Adam Roberts said 
that he had come to hear a discussion of 
policy and was horrified to hear instead 
a catalogue of abuse and distortions, he 
was greeted by a shout of “ Go and join 
the Liberals,” accompanied by a barrage 
of derisive laughter. 

The chairman himself, London Com- 
mittee of 100’s new organiser Douglas 
Kepper, continually appealed for 
“tolerance.” He nevertheless resisted 
repeated suggestions from the floor that 


Mrs Peggy Duff or other representatives 
of ‘the bureaucracy” be given five 
minutes to answer the barrage of slander 
hurled in their direction. 


Much of the abuse arose from nothing 
more sinister or culpable than ignorance. 
Thus it was assumed by some that CND 
had in its early days called for unilateral 
disarmament by all countries, and that 
its present position represented a 
change. And there were loud protesta- 
tions about CND's Steps Towards Peace 
programme by people who were clearly 
ignorant of the fact that this too was 
endorsed by annual conference, but 
which has in any case subsequently 
become out of date and out of print. 


What does all this mean? How is it 
that a nuclear disarmament meeting can 
sink to such unparalleled depths? It is 
a major tragedy that the meeting turned 
out this way, and a tragedy above all 
to the many who are honestly concerned 
about CND’s ambiguity on the question 
of unilateralism in all countries. For 
there is ambiguity. Conference last 
year and the year before decisively re- 
jected the Crewe resolution calling on 
CND to demand unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament by the USA and USSR. But 
CND is affiliated to, and was instru- 
mental in founding, an International 
Confederation for Disarmament and 
Peace which expressly demands that 
member-organisations oppose the manu- 
facture and _ possession of nuclear 
weapons by all countries, including their 
own, 


Does rejection of the Crewe resolution 
mean, as the chairman of the North- 
West Region recently interpreted it in 
Sanity to mean, that CND would oppose 
a unilateral abandonment of nuclear 
weapons by the USA or USSR? Or does 
it (as I trust it does) mean that CND is 
merely distinguishing between what is 
clearly desirable and what is _historic- 
ally likely, so that while it would be 
delighted by Russian or American uni- 
lateral disarmament it does not believe 
such a demand can be made by a 
realistic movement trying to limit its 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


The experiment that worked 


The Southern Region of British Rail- 
ways, which is planning a big reorganisa- 
tion of its services, recently sought the 
help of passengers on the mid-Kent line. 
10,000 people travelling from 15 stations 
(nearly two-thirds of those approached) 
returned questionnaires about their 
travel habits in what railway officials 
called “exemplary” fashion. 


Reporting this, last week’s Railway 
Review announced that this pilot scheme 
will be followed up by a region-wide 
inquiry which will involve questioning 
more than 500,000 passengers. A spokes- 
man Said: “The response to this pilot 
seheme has demonstrated to us over- 
whelmingly that Southern Region pas- 
sengers are eager to co-operate in this 
major research aimed at improving their 
services,” A message from the general 
manager will be displayed at mid-Kent 
stations thanking passengers for their 
co-operation in the pilot study. 


I've often heard people say that 
democracy won’t work because no one’s 
really interested in making it work. The 
Southern’s success suggests that this is 
not completely true. Perhaps other 
organisations could take the hint - with- 
out moving out of public transport, I 
should say London Transport is the 
obvious candidate. I’m sure regular 
bus passengers have plenty to say about 
the service they have to put up with. 


* * * 


As a postscript to Tony Smythe’s report 
last week of the Lambeth anti-conscrip- 
tion meeting, a reader in Witney has 
sent me a cutting from the Ozford Times, 
about a group of young soldiers who are 


touring Oxfordshire and Buckingham- 
shire to entertain youth clubs. 


The team is stationed at Bicester, and in 
the last three months it has travelled 
3,000 miles to visit 70 clubs. Its pro- 
gramme includes film shows, sports 
evenings and demonstrations of army 
life. A recent visit, bizarrely enough, 
was to the Chipping Norton Young 
Socialists: the programme here was a 
film of the army in guerilla warfare, a 
judo exhibition, a demonstration of 
weapons, and a talk on the modern army 
by the team’s commanding officer. The 
Chipping Norton club leader was re- 
ported as saying that he thought the 
team was a grand idea. I should like 
to hear what his members thought 
about it. 
* * 

The following item came to us in a 
BBC 2 press release the other day: 


“A Russian film version of Tolstoy’s 
novel Resurrection had its first British 
showing on BBC-tv last summer. Be- 
cause of its length it is screened in 
‘Encore’ on Wednesday, April 29 and 
May 6. In ‘Look Again’ on Wednes- 
day, April 29, Peter Scott introduces 
Tony Soper’s film about Shelducks, 
hed whose lives are governed by 
tides.” 


The item was headed “RESURRECTION” 
AND SHELDUCKS, which could be the 
title of an undiscovered James Thurber 
story. I’m still trying to work out the 
connection. 
¥ * * 

This year’s good news: that the Labour 
Party, if elected, will give time in the 
House of Commons to a bill for the 


abolition of hanging. There is little 
doubt that it would get through the 
Commons - but what about the Lords? 
The last attempt at abolition was 
stamped out there; one can only hope 
that time has not completely passed by 
even this disgraceful old institution. 
Lord Chief Justice Parker is reputed to 
be in favour of a change in the present 
law, so all is not lost. 

To say that abolition is overdue would 
be a grotesque understatement. Nobody 
admits to supporting the 1957 Homicide 
Act; its anomalies have been made plain 
to the world; but we have to wait for 
this government to shuffle out of office 
before it is ended. In the meantime, 
what people like to call justice has been 
allowed to take its course - a course 
which various Home Secretaries have 
sometimes seen fit to “interfere” with, 
and sometimes not - and a number of 
people have been ceremonially, semi- 
publicly, and with a great deal of fore- 
thought, killed. Whatever we do now, 
nothing can bring them back to life. 


Footnote about Mr Edward Robey, 
magistrate and Lord High Executioner: 
not only was his performance very good 
(what kind impresario will give him a 
break?) but he scored a very neat point 
off us. In The Mikado (or so I am told) 
there is a line about a person who 
“never would be missed,” whose subject 
is traditionally open to the singer to 
name. Until 1881 it was the lady 
novelist; but it was changed in that 
year, in deference to the feelings of lady 
novelists, and it has gone on changing 
ever since. Mr Robey’s victim was ‘ the 
bearded pacifist.” 


specific demands to the realm of the 
possible? 

These are questions of major import- 
ance. They were not raised or debated 
at what purported to be a forum on 
unilateralism. And until they are de- 
bated and resolved, CND’s position will 
remain open to the charge of ambiguity. 


BIRMINGHAM 


from front page 


things that are required under the 
various development schemes of par- 
ticular countries. 

One of the advantages of this scheme, 
of giving outright gifts of industrial 
products, is that the British government 
can in fact choose which development 
project to support, keeping in mind 
those areas and industries in this 
country where there is excess capacity 
and unemployment. The government 
would tax us, and would use this money 
to place orders in Belfast, in Durham, 
or Glasgow, where there is both heavy 
industry and unemployment. 

Of course there is a problem in finding 
the money for such a scheme: but it is 
not a difficult one. This country’s 
economy is planned to expand at a rate 
of 4% a year, which is £1,000 million 
a year. I suggest that we should take 
half of that sum - £500 million - and 
spend it (though largely in Britain) on 
aid to developing countries. This scheme 
does not in any way involve lowering 
our own living standards, but simply 
increasing them rather less quickly than 
we would otherwise do. 

I would like to see a major public cam- 
paign to support this proposal. 


Oxfam grant for 
crop research 


Oxfam announced on April 19 it has 
pledged the sum of £101,066 over five 
years towards the development of 
quinoa, kanahua and other small, edible 
tubers grown on the Andean Plateau, to 
combat malnutrition among South 
American Indians and eventually (it is 
hoped) among other hungry people else- 
where in the world. 
The grant (Oxfam’s first six-figure 
allocation to Latin America) will finance 
field research based at the Patacamaya 
experimental station near La _ Paz, 
Bolivia, the area from which the potato 
first emerged 400 years ago and where 
toe these lesser-known tubers grow 
well, 
The idea is to increase yields of these 
plants (once farmed by the Incas) by 
finding and diffusing the best strains and 
by introducing better farming methods. 
The project is under the auspices of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of 
the UN and the Bolivian Government, 
which is itself making a_ substantial 
contribution. 
An Oxfam spokesman commented: “ The 
world derives 90% of its food from only 
twelve crops, most of which have already 
reached their limit of development. With 
their high potential yields, these Andean 
crops could make the kind of impact on 
world food markets that the potato did 
400 years ago, providing a rich new 
source of protein. With the world’s food 
production needing to be trebled by the 
turn of the century, we are glad to 
eoanee far-reaching research of this 
ind.” 
Oxfam is also devoting £33,000 over two 
years to a Bolivian plan to improve 
veterinary services and thereby raise 
meat and milk production. 


Correction 


The third sentence of Alison Prince’s 
article, “Down with school,’ which 
appears opposite, should read: ‘“ Most 
people seem to emerge from their educa- 
tion with a sort of tough affection for 
it..." and not as printed. 
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The USSR and Africa, by David Morison 
(Oxford University Press for the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations, 9s 6d.) 


To one who learned enough Russian to 
cope with Soviet writing on Russian 
ethnography, the picture of Soviet 
studies of Africa drawn by David 
Morison reads very true. Until recently, 
Soviet writing has been distinguished by 
its paucity and poverty, and by its appar- 
ent lack of connection with African 
realities: it was largely ideological in 
content and “self-generating.” A few 
simple dogmas served as guide-lines to 
Soviet policy. 


But big changes have taken place. Under 
the impact of independence movements 
everywhere in Africa, Soviet policy has 
changed, and serious research has been 
initiated. Soviet Africanists, for one 
thing, are now actually able to visit the 
continent, a point Mr Morison might 
have made. True, they still exhibit 
masterly equivocation on all sorts of 
thorny problems: “the tendency has 
been to outline the views on African 
unity held by different states and group- 
ings, and to avoid any indications of 
preference.” But no longer do they 
insist that the independence of the new 
states is purely “ illusory” or “ formal.” 
In the face of the reality of Bandung, 
this theory has had to be abandoned. 


The greatest difficulty for Soviet theory, 
however, is that African independence 
movements developed without the lead- 
ership of the proletariat. No wonder, 
since there wasn’t any proletariat worth 
talking about in most countries. Soviet 
theorists now distinguish between what 
they call “ national democracies” (states 
moving in a socialist direction, led by 
coalitions of “patriotic anti-imperialist 
forces”) and “people’s democracies,” 
where the proletariat is in power. Yet 
the “national democracies” are adopting 
socialist revolutionary programmes even 
though they lack a proletariat. Rather 
difficult for a theory of socialist develop- 
ment which posits that the revolutionary 
agent is the working class. 


Soviet Africanists now recognise that in 
most states “tribalism is a reality,” that 
a national bourgeoisie is virtually non- 
existent, that the proletariat is only in 
process of formation, and that “the 
fundamental moving force is the 
peasantry.” The best rationalisation yet 
is the theory that the proletariat is 
actually there - outside the country. The 
young peasant states, it is held, have 
their proletariat by allying themselves 
with advanced socialist states ruled by 
the proletariat. In this way, the pro- 
letariat is smuggled back in; sighs of 
relief all round. 


These crude contortions to adapt a set 
of theological propositions to situations 


which they cannot possibly fit, are, how- | 


ever, ideological manipulations. Con- 
siderations of the march of the local 
African proletarians and Communists 
towards Communism, cn the other hand, 
do not figure very largely in Soviet 
policy towards Africa, where their prime 
concern is to swing African states and 
governments behind the Soviet Union as 
the leader of a big power bloc. So in 
terms of practical politics, the USSR has 


much less difficulty in handling Africa i 


than it does when it comes to trying to 
rationalise what it is doing. And in fact, 
the USSR has only come into conflict 


with the new Africa on a very few and | 


usually minor occasions, notably over 
the Congo and over its decision to test 
the 50-megaton bomb. Nevertheless, 
Africa is wary: “ We treat Russia as a 
bank,” said a UAR journalist, “ The 
bank which grants me a loan has no 
right to intervene in my own affairs.” 
And Mamadou Dia of Senegal pointedly 
informed Mr. Krushchev in Moscow that 
Senegal with a Socialist country. “We do 
not pretend to be Marxist-Leninists.” 


So the Soviet plays it cool. 


The valuable appendix in Mr Morison’s 
book illustrates, for each African country, 
the care with which Soviet commenta- 
tors tread - rarely is anybody or any- 
thing African criticised directly. When 
Julius Nyerere,at the Moshi Afro-Asian 
Solidarity Conference, denounced Com- 
munist as well as capitalist imperialism, 
Soviet reproof was inevitable, but norm- 
ally criticism is muted. Premature and 
ill-conceived intervention (as in the 
Congo) did not help the Soviet cause 
any more than failure to assist the 
Algerian revolution. 


But as Chou En-lai says, the situation is 
very ripe indeed for revolution - and the 
USSR has by no means been pushed out 
of the picture. China’s allies are too 
often the size of Albania, Paraguay, 
Zanzibar, and New Zealand. One thing 
is certain: no crude take-over bids are 
going to work; Sékou Touré’s rebuff to 
the USSR in Guinea showed that. Prob- 
ably more effective would be the estab- 
lishment of economic dependence on the 
USSR, as in the Cuban case. Already 
in 1962, the Soviet Union was purchas- 
ing about 25% of all UAR cotton (it had 
been even higher in 1957-8, at 67.5% 
But Soviet aid, up to now, has largely 
been ‘exemplary,’ Mr Morison  con- 
siders. It meets the real needs of 
developing countries, for cement works, 
saw mills, shoe factories, model farms, 
food-processing plants, mineral prospect- 
ing, ete. And this kind of competition 
we could do with more of. 


— 
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Accra Airport, January 1962: 
President Nkrumah welcomes 
Mr Mikoyan on a Soviet 
trade mission to Ghana 


PLAYING IT COOL 
IN THE TROPICS 


Alison Prince 


DOWN 


WITH SCHOOL 


Children in Chancery, by Joy Baker 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) 


How many of us really loathed school? 
Not just having to wear a hat and do 
homework, but the whole business of 
authority, competition and - emotionally 
charged phrase - “team spirit’? Most 
people seem to emerge from their educa- 
with a sort of tough affection for it, but 
for a few it remains a painful, scarring 
memory. This wounded minority have 
a champion of indomitable courage in 
Mrs Joy Baker, whose own experience 
of school was evidently so horrific that, 
rather than expose her own children to 
similar terrors, she decided to educate 
them herself, at home. 


Mrs Baker’s local education authority 
rather naturally did not share her aver- 
sion to schools. Neither did they sym- 
pathise with her Blake-like vision of 
the untrammelled child growing up in 
innocence and beauty, his mind unfold- 
ing and flowering spontaneously as his 
powers of wonder grew. They sent her 
a series of letters of increasing severity 
which she dealt with brusquely, to say 
the least. But even if she had planted 
a bomb in the Education Officer’s waste- 
paper basket she could not have de- 
served the cruel and astonishingly high- 


handed action taken by the authori- 
ties. 


Returning one evening from an enforced 
absence connected with impending legal 
proceedings, Mrs Baker found that the 
police and an NSPCC inspector had 
entered the house through a window 
and, despite protests from the domestic 
help, woken the sleeping children (four 
of them at that time, aged eight, seven, 
six and five), dressed them and taken 
them away in a police car to the local 
children’s home. 


Mrs Baker of course went at once to the 
home and asked to see her children - 
what mother would not? She was not 
allowed to see them and when she 
called their names she was thrown out 
and the door was barred. A worried 
police inspector finally promised the re- 
turn of the children the next day, per- 
haps having qualms as to the possible 
adverse results of this woman spending 
a whole November night on the doorstep 
of the home. 


This outrageous incident understandably 
polished off any slight faith Mrs Baker 
may ever have had in authority and she 
settled down grimly to a ten-year battle 
which only ended with her successful 
appeal to Quarter Sessions against a sen- 


tence of two months’ imprisonment. 


It was a long, exhausting struggle. And 
at the end of it, the inevitable question 
must be asked - was it worth it? Did 
this brave and tenacious woman use 
every ounce of her determination to 
further a mistaken cause? Every mother 
who has stifled a sense of pity and 
desolation as her five-year-old is shep- 
herded off with a herd of others will 
feel some sympathy with Mrs Baker, but 
the issues she raises are larger than 
that. 

If schools are really the places of mili- 
taristic repression which Mrs. Baker 
assumes them to be, then we are in the 
grip of a national calamity, and if 
trained teachers are as unnecessary as 
she implies, there is a grotesquely simple 
way out of our educational difficulties. 
Only too obviously, many schools are 
exam-ridden, hamstrung by a passion for 
results, narrowed by the convenience of 
catering for the majority; but despite 
all-this there are thousands of teachers 
all over the country who know “ their” 
children with perception and sensitivity 
and who often enable a child to develop 
aspects of his ability which his home - 
perhaps because of its enfolding pro- 
tection - could never do. 

Mrs Baker’s interpretation of the term 
“education” is, of course, a broad one. 
She rejects entirely the system of lessons 
and timetables and also all forms of 
compulsion, depending on the natural 
curiosity of children to provide a theme 
for discussion and information; perhaps 
with a family of seven no other system 
is possible. She dismisses as ‘‘destruct- 
ive’ that rather large aspect of human 
activity called science and puts languages 
firmly in their place too, assuming that 
they can be learned later on in the 
appropriate country. 

There is a sweeping facility in these 
arguments which arouses one’s sus- 
picions. She ignores all sorts of boring 
but useful educational conventions like 
the dreary lower reaches of Latin and 
maths and languages which yield such a 


triumphant pleasure when, having built 
the stairway, you can run up it. She 
regards the practicality of her family 
with justifiable pride and yet rejects the 
practicality of science which enables a 
man to save life or reprieve a barren 
country from its sentence of famine. 
One suspects in fact that Mrs Baker is 
doing a tremendous head-in-the-sand act, 
albeit unconsciously, in order to preserve 
her own stabiiity. 


The trouble is, children are not their 
parents all over again. They are new, 
individual people. and they are nobody's 
property - not even a very loving 
mother’s. Mrs Baker assumed without 
question that her children would suffer 
the same misery at school as she did. 
Could she really be so sure? Life has 
a habit of producing all sorts of un- 
predictable stresses. Probably most 
people have a few haunting memories 
of childhood - something sinister under 
the stairs, a hot water system with a 
noisy life of its own, scarey books. 
(incidentally, Mrs. Baker disagrees with 
early reading in case children frighten 
themselves as she did.) 

Every parent knows how painful it is 
to watch a child suffer, mentally or 
physically. It is a stage worse than 
enduring it oneself. But to try and 
protect children completely is impossible 
and undesirable. The parent might 
end up feeling good but the child would 
be terribly vulnerable, having no prece- 
dent on which to base his judgment. 
Mrs Baker's book, although absolutely 
sincere, is in many ways an irritating 
one. She rules out the possibility of 
there being a good school - except, she 
hints, some obscure kind of private 
one - and takes on herself the alarming 
responsibility of bringing up her chil- 
dren to be complete people, rejecting 
the help of trained, intelligent people 
along with the less desirable influences 
of the grubby-kneed jeerers. But leav- 
ing aside her huge blind spot, what a 
lovely mum Mrs Baker is. Just the sort 
to gladden a teacher’s heart, in fact. 
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“Professor Buchanan has offered 
us a future in which our physical 
environment would be far pleas- 
anter and safer. He has challenged 
us - not just the politicians and 
»xperts - to take part in bringing 
about. . . . Optimism like Pro- 
essor Buchanan’s is rare in our 
country. If we share it, if we do 
believe in our future, we must 
cept his challenge and see that 
iis proposals are not lost in a mess 
of ‘acceptance in principle,’ of 
etty qualifications, half-hearted 

roval and inertia. If enough 
this, they might revolu- 
litics itself - Editorial in 
s, December 6, 1963. 


Ney 
EWS 


“Easton is rotting ...a left over of the 
industrial revolution . . . People in this 
area are living in conditions of which 
I feel particularly conscious. In 1964 
we should not have in the heart of our 
city the canker which is eating away 
at the living standards of people who 
deserve better conditions.” 


“I've been round here for years. I sup- 
pose it’s as good as anywhere else. It’s 
not so healthy because its the lowest 
spot in Bristol, you know. But lots live 
to a good old age so it can’t matter 


much.” b 
“What we have tried to create is an r 
environment which is humane; to give tl 
an identity to an area where people feel u 
they belong; where the children can go T 
to school and the housewives do their S| 
shopping in perfect safety; where there Ww 
are plenty of open spaces.” te 
“Tve lived here on and off for fifty h 
years. No, I don’t want to move. But b 
what can you do? If they tell you to hi 
go, then you have to go, don’t you?” u 
There are worse slums in Britain than ce 
the Easton district of Bristol - there is tk 
nothing there quite like the cramped, Ir 


dank basements in Paddington where ju 

r| families live in conditions which make 
Michael Freel nan your stomach heave in disgust. But it is H 
not very pretty - a drab, ugly clutter of tk 
nondescript buildings thrown up along 
the traffic routes. Off the main roads is a th 


i 
closely-packed collection of narrow alleys th 
and back-to-back houses. The air feels at 
unhealthy as you draw it down your we 


throat and lungs: damp, and _ gritty sy 
either from the general smog of Bristol 

or from the fumes and dust given off 
by the local tannery and timber yard. sh 


| 
On the northern boundaries are Park- wt 
way, a new, bright, wide stretch of road, TI} 
and Newfoundland Road, a major bus sh 


route. To the south is a railway line. sy 
One main road - Stapleton Road - runs 
through the middle, but a number of 


roads that cross the district - such as Or 

Pennywell Road and Goodhind Street - in 

carry a good bit of traffic. TY 

The Bristol Corporation have decided tri 

to pull Easton down and rebuild it as wa 

what the Buchanan report calls an Py 

“environmental area.” The new “ com- Ea 

prehensive development area” (CDA) an 

will comprise 190 acres, of which 32 will De 

be devoted to public open spaces (com- sio 

pared with almost none now). There mé 

will be tall and low blocks of council- de 

owned, low-rent flats and houses, tio 

churches of several denominations, three bu 

primary schools, pubs, a library, a youth civ 

club and a brand new shopping centre. in 

There will be an industrial area, separ- cer 

ated from the residential section, but “ey 

the “ noxious trades ” will be moved out em 

and not allowed to return. ide 

There are two features of the Easton the 
CDA which make it extraordinary and to 

exciting. The first is its handling of she 

traffic. Easton itself will be almost per- are 

fect Buchanan. Two proposed major TH, 

highways, Parkway and Outer Circuit the 

Road, will skirt Easton, but they are tec 

planned to be on stilts or with pedes- the 
trian underpasses so that they will not wil 

are 

to 

div 
; nei; 
Above: the junction of Lawrence ope 

Hill and Easton Road. The new 4 

shopping centre and three-tier fly- can 

over will be just behind the build- ext 
. ings to the left of the picture. ally 
Left: model of the proposed Easton rest 

“ " : Wh 
development area. The three-tier nen 

flyover is at the top of the picture. see 

The main road down the centre of by 
the model is Outer Circuit Road; the} 
the highway from bottom left to nat 


centre right is Parkway. whi 
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become barriers and hazards to nearby 
residents. Service roads will run off 
the main highways and will bring goods 
up to the back of the houses and flats. 
These will face out on to open green 
spaces and a system of footpaths. It 
will, therefore, be possible for children 
to reach any of the schools and for 
housewives to reach the shopping centre 
without crossing a single road. A num- 
ber of multi-storey car parks will be 
linked to the highways which will take 
Eastonians out of Bristol, into the city 
centre, or across to the other side of 
the city. 


In one corner of the area - close to the 
junction of Lawrence Hill and Easton 
Road - will be the shopping centre, the 
boldest and most imaginative part of 
the whole project. When the city plan- 
ners first tried to devise a junction at 
this spot to link the service roads with 
the main highway, they were concerned 
at the large amount of ground that 
would be taken up by the necessary 
system of flyovers. They then decided to 
turn a problem into an asset by taking 
up a bit more ground and building a 
shopping centre into the flyover net- 
work, 

The ground level will be traffic-free: 
shoppers will come in here from the 
system of footpaths. On the second 
level will be the road bringing in 
vehicles servicing the shopping centre. 
On the third level is the motorway tak- 
ing the fast traffic in and out of Bristol. 
Through traffic, local traffic and pedes- 
trians will thereby be completely segre- 
gated from each other. 

The second important aspect of the 
Easton CDA - and one which Mr Rafeek, 
an architect-planner in the City Planning 
Department, insisted on with great pas- 
sion when he explained the scheme to 
me - is that this is not simply an aca- 
demic exercise in the efficient distribu- 
tion of people, buildings and vehicles, 
but an attempt to create a beautiful and 
civilised environment for city dwellers 
in the second half of the twentieth 
eentury. 

“What we have tried to create is an 
environment which is humane, to give an 
identity to an area where people feel 
they belong; where the children can go 
to school and the housewives do their 
shopping in perfect safety; where there 
are plenty of open spaces.” 

They have tried to do this by making 
the CDA distinctive both in its archi- 
tecture and its layout. The shapes of 
the buildings and the vistas they provide 
will be unique to Easton. The way the 
area is arranged will also be conducive 
to a sense of community: no roads 
divide any resident from any of his 
neighbours; there are large, communal 
open spaces; it will be natural for 
Eastonians to use the same_ schools, 
churches and shopping centre. As a 
community, it will be both to a large 
extent self-contained, and linked (physic- 
ally, through new major roads) with the 
rest of Bristol. 

What, if any, are the drawbacks? As far 
as the physical plan is concerned, I can 
see none. Given the restrictions placed 
by limited resources and the fact that 
the planners are having to transform an 
existing city, not create a new one from 
nothing, Bristol has conceived an area 
which should be very pleasant to live in 


and which, compared with the existing 
area, seems like an idyllic utopia. 


The only serious misgiving I have is not 
about the physical, but about the human 
and political arrangements, After I had 
spoken to officials of the City Planning 
Department and having been infected 
with their enthusiasm for their plans, I 
went up to Easton to try and find out 
how it all looked to the people who live 
there now. 


I spoke to a number of shopkeepers in 
Goodhind Street, whose shops will short- 
ly be pulled down; to people living in 
Plummer St, already more than half of 
which has been destroyed; and to the 
woman serving in the Colston Arms, one 
of the pubs in the area. The sample was 
small, but the opinions expressed were 
remarkably unanimous. Virtually every- 
one knew what the Corporation was 
planning for Easton (most had read 
about it in the papers); most of them 
thought it sounded very nice; all were 
unhappy at having to move; all were re- 
signed to moving because “they” had 
ordered it. 

To rebuild Easton without disturbing 
some people’s lives would be impossible. 
And few people would argue (and no- 
one I met in Easton argued) that this 
is a reason to leave Easton as it is. 
Furthermore, the Bristol Corporation 
has made great efforts to make the 
transition as painless as possible. They 
are negotiating the sale of land, houses 
and businesses as far as possible: com- 
pulsory purchase will only be used in 
the last resort. No-one is to be moved 
until they have somewhere to move to. 
Those who move out will have the 
opportunity to be the first to move in to 
the newly built area. 

The City Planning Department have sect 
up in a shopping centre in the middle of 
the city a beautifully designed perm- 
anent exhibition which explains through 
photographs and models the elements of 
good town planning and what the Cor- 
poration is intending to do and why. 
In spite of the fact that the Planning 
Department is seriously short of staff, at 
least one member of the department is 
always on duty at the exhibition to 
answer queries from the public. Since 
the exhibition opened in April last year, 
15,000 people have been to see it. 

In addition, a number of well-attended 
public meetings have been held at which 
members of the housing, planning and 
public works committees explained the 
Corporation's proposals to residents of 
the area. Members of these three com- 
mittees have met Easton shopkeepers 


Above: model of a residential sec- 
tion of the Easton development 
area, to be completed within the 
next five years. 

Right: traffic in Stapleton Road; 
the building behind the pedestrian 
crossing is a primary school. When 
Easton is rebuilt, pedestrians and 
vehicles will be completely segre- 
gated. 

(Photos of present-day Easton by 
Michael Freeman; photos of models 
by courtesy of Bristol City Planning 
Department.) 


and those with other commercial inter- 


ests to discuss the way the proposals will 
afiect them. Other measures have been 
taken so that the views of the residents 
can be made known to Corporation 
officials and vice versa. 

All this amounts to an impressive effort 
by the Jocal authority to explain its plans 
to the people and listen to their point 
of view. And yet there is still this gap 
between the people and the planners. 
‘What can you do? If they tell you to 
go, then you have to go, don’t you?” 
It is still ‘“‘they’ who give the orders 
and “we” who are pushed around. 
There is a genuine difficulty here. Town 
planning is unquestionably a business 
for experts. No theory of democratic 
participation could permit large num- 
bers of people to be involved in the 
detailed working out of new schemes. 
But both the Bristol Planning Commit- 
tee and Professor Buchanan are agreed 
that no reform in the design of our cities 
is likely to succeed if it does not have 
popular hacking. 

There seem to me two possible solutions 
to this problem. The mode! for the first 
solution is the citizens’ Buchanan com- 
mittee which was set up in Southampton 
earlier this year. This committee, 
according to its chairman, “ would not 
usurp the functions of the local authority 
but would assist in solving Southamp- 
ton’s many complex problems.” This 
idea appears excellent up to a point; its 
limitation is that the committee is itself 
likely to consist of an élite of those 
citizens who are exceptionally intelligent 
and highly educated and who have 


remrermer ners cerecucscemreer-receyenteree yer sereens cere 


enough time to give to the subject of 
town planning. 

The second idea (which is not incom- 
patible with the first) is suggested by 
the physical plans for the Easton devel- 
opment area. Easton is to be a distinct 
community with a population of just 
over 7,000. If our cities were gradually 
rebuilt to consist of a number of such 
communities, these might form the basic 
unit of local government. Each com- 
munity could have a limited measure 
of self-government over its internal 
affairs and could elect one representa- 
tive (who would always be a member of 
that community) to the city council 
which would deal with matters involv- 
ing more than one local unit. Such a 
scheme would give all the people a 
direct share in local government; bring 
the conduct of local government closer 
to their everyday experience; and give 
them a much closer relationship with 
their representative. 

The trend in government is towards 
ever larger units. The search for ad- 
ministrative efficiency may be wiping out 
the last chances of popular control over 
government - that is, of democracy. It 
is just possible that the town planners 
have the germ of an answer that has 
eluded the political scientists. 

The comments quoted at the beginning 
of this article were made by Councillor 
W. W. Jenkins, chairman of the Bristol 
Corporation town planning committee; 
a woman in an Easton pub; Mr Rafeek, 
an architect-planner in the Bristol Town 
Planning Department; a shopkeeper in 
Goodhind Street, Easton. 
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John Papworth 


Economic star-gazing in Africa 


Is authoritarian government inevitable in Africa? 


John Papworth 


argued in an article in Peace News on February 28 that the excessive 
concentration of power at the top was the main cause of the difficulties 
that many African countries were now experiencing. Roger Leys, in 
the March 13 issue, maintained that centralised, one-party states were 


inevitable and necessary for economic development. 


worth replies. 


No discussion of the African political 
scene can take place without reference 
to the power crisis which now domin- 
ates the world. This has arisen because 
a machine scale of operations has come 
to dwarf human considerations to a 
point where the entire existence of 
civilisation has been thrown into 
jeopardy. So sudden has been the up- 
surge of this crisis that even now most 
people who attend to political matters 
seem unable to grasp the elements that 
have caused it; what is more, they con- 
tinue to put forward remedies for our 
troubles which ignore them and which, 
if adopted, can only result in an 
aggrandisement of the dangers which 
threaten us. 


Both the Communists and the socialists 
are still prone to take this course. Fol- 
lowing Marx and the early English 
socialists they persist in regarding our 
main danger as the private ownership 
of large-scale property. That private 
ownership is frequently a squalid nuis- 
ance and a disruptive force in society is 
indisputable. What they have failed to 
see, however, is that the danger stems 
not from private ownership, but the 
scale of operations which private owner- 
ship promotes, and that it does not 
matter whether the operations are pub- 
licly or privately owned, since they are 
beyond human contro]. This leaves the 
ordinary man powerless in the conduct 
of affairs and thus unable to act in any 
decisive way, for example to avert the 


Here John Pap- 


thermonuclear threat this scale of opera- 
tions has promoted. 


Given this blindness, it is not surprising 
to find that people who accept this scale 
as a sign of “progress” (despite all the 
evidence to the contrary that abounds) 
are ready and willing, in the name of 
progress, to promote the same scale in 
countries which they regard as “ back- 
ward.” Not surprisingly too, their plans 
frequently come unstuck. After all, if 
the assumptions on which they act are 
increasingly being shown to be unwork- 
able in the countries in which they 
originate, why should they be expected 
to work in Africa? 


The “Westminster model” of democracy 
is mainly government by an oligarchy of 
experts who share an adeptness at con- 
ditioning the popular mind to an accept- 
ance of a preordained choice. It has 
worked after a fashion because there 
has been plenty of time for the experts 
to condition people into accepting the 
pretensions behind their assumptions. 
Transferred to other parts where these 
assumptions are not shared, however, 
the pretensions are laid bare. It be- 
comes clear that people are having no 
real say in their affairs, and by the time 
they arrive at the point of rebellion, 
either the army or the one-party state 
is already in command, against whose 
decrees it becomes “treason” to 
operate, 


The basic fallacy in the “ Westminster ” 
approach is its assumption that man’s 


THE PITY OF IT ALL 


For the victims of avalanches, earthquakes, floods and typhoons; 


For the victims of man’s inhumanity to man, with its consequent deep 
destroying frozen misery, we plead for the need of the people, especially 
the children, of those parts of the world, now well known to you, in 
their dire distress: Hong Kong, Algeria, Kenya, Jordan. 


We ask for ALL you can spare - all you can share. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO? 


What are we doing? 


Speeding money, food, clothes, drugs, clinics, 


ambulances, soap, pre-fab houses, home-tents. 


We can do nothing without you and so it all depends on you. If you, 
too, are moved by pity and will share some of what you have, we will 
forward your gift in the exact amount you send. Your gift to save 
life will be welcomed, whether it is small or large, by the Hon Treasurer 


The Hon James Griffiths PC MP 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road London W5 


If you pay income tax at standard rate a covenanted gift provides an extra 


12s 8d in each 20s. Clothes desperately required. War on Want Depot, Cossack 
Stores, Caxton Street South, London E.16. 


TOTAL AID FOR 1963 - £1,121,655 7s 9d 


NOT ONE PENNY DEDUCTED FROM CHARITABLE GIFTS 


well-being is a matter of economics. The 
elevation of this half-truth into an abso- 
lute measure of value is the cardinal 
misconception of our times. Thus we 
have Roger Leys, in his contribution to 
this discussion, saying, “If land owner- 
ship were left entirely in tribal hands 
economic development (i.e. in Kenya) 
would be gravely retarded.” 


It might also mean, of course, that 
people were more in control of their 
lives, that their relationships were more 
meaningful, that they derived greater 
self-fulfilment from their work on their 
own land instead of following some 
‘“‘expert’s” behest and becoming a 
machine slave in a factory. It might 
mean they enjoyed more independence, 
more liberty, more stability, a greater 
awareness of their own roots, more fel- 
lowship, a greater capacity for fun and 
laughter, for music and art. 


It is true that these things cannot be 
statistically tabulated, or taxed or ex- 
ported, and that a society where they 
were given their due might produce 
fewer plastic dog collars and less syn- 
thetic ice cream, but then, it might also 
need fewer tranquillisers, stimulants and 
opiates; it might have less juvenile de- 
linquency, a lower divorce rate, fewer 
alcoholics, drug addicts, sex perverts 
and, above all this, a much greater pro- 
pensity for peace rather than war. 


It is significant that all reasons given by 
Roger Leys for rejecting the tribalist 
federalist approach are either economic 
or based on the needs of the nation- 
state, which in turn is postulated as the 
most suitable vehicle for promoting 
economic expansion. Economic progress 
seems to be the sacred cow of our time 
and the nation-state its dung heap. Yet 
it is ironic that Mr Leys should have 
chosen Kenya as the shining example to 
illustrate his thesis. “What,” he asks, 
“would a KADU (the pro-federalist 
party) victory have meant? First of all, 
tribal insularities and suspicions would 
have shattered the concept of a united 
Kenya.” If this is the nadir of his fears, 
one feels bound to ask, “What on earth 
is he worrying about?” Kenya is a 
purely artificial product of colonialism. 
It is riven by tribal divisions and fears 
and its Northern Province, which is al- 
most wholly populated by Somalis, is ina 
ferment of well-justified revolt because 
the Kenya Government refuses to recog- 
nise their desire to secede to Somaliland, 
a refusal now backed by British 
bayonets. 


I would have thought that the pacifist 
and non-violent answer to the bitter 
rivalries which exist between the dis- 
affected tribes, mainly the Kikuyu, the 
Luo and the Masai, would involve a 
solution based on compromise and 
negotiated agreement. What has hap- 
pened instead is that a constitution has 
been worked out in Whitehall which 
hands over effective power to the 
majority tribe, the Kikuyu, who thus 
ee the fate of the others in their 
ands. 


Of one thing Roger Leys may be assured, 
however much this solution may meet 
the Fabian liking for strong, central and 
always oligarchic government, this solu- 
tion will not last. Such an approach 
may have succeeded in putting Wales 
and Scotland in pawn to Whitehall 
hundreds of years ago and thus given 
the effects of this kind of impudence an 
apparent sense of stability, but if the 
wind of change has yet to reach the 
British Isles, it is certainly at work in 
Africa. Roger Leys must be oblivious of 
certain important aspects of his environ- 
ment if he assumes that any of the 
major tribes of Africa will long tolerate 
a situation where they are under the 
domination of another. The recent army 
mutinies have shown how delicate is 
the balance of forces if force alone is 
to be the arbiter of conduct. 

Mr Leys’ attempts to distinguish the 
blindly evil and the blandly benevolent 
type of dictatorship are not, I fear, very 


successful. This is an exercise as old as 
history and each attempt has been 
merely a precedent for his own failure. 
One may be prepared to grant the pre- 
sent leaders of Tanganyika, or for that 
matter the leader of any other part of 
free Africa still in non-military hands, 
the best intentions in the world, but 
what kind of governments would be rul- 
ing today in East Africa if British troops 
had not been on call to disarm the army 
mutineers? It is not the intentions of the 
present rulers which are being called in 
question, but the basis of their power, 
which is rooted in colonial-type institu- 
tions and governmental procedure to 
which the majority of people are either 
indifferent or hostile. 


To put all one’s faith in the personal 
qualities of these leaders, as Roger Leys 
appears to do, is to abandon political 
theory for star-gazing. Perhaps uncon- 
sciously, he indicates the bankruptcy of 
Fabian thought when he seeks to show 
that socialists have been misled by Lord 
Acton’s dictum and that power doesn’t 
really corrupt if it is used wisely. This 
is circular reasoning, rather like arguing 
that water is not really wet if it is dry. 
The modern political upheaval which 
has transformed the face of our planet 
in less than a generation is only second- 
arily an argument about economics, and 
certainly is not aimed at promoting 
economic institutions which breed war 
as a matter of course. The argument is 
about individual freedom, and the right 
of individuals to perpetuate forms of 
association of any kind to which they 
feel bound by ties of kin and sentiment 
if they so desire. 


We are slowly coming to realise that the 
whole world is in a state of crisis 
because the freedom of man has been 
surrendered for so long to the speciays 
arguments of “experts” of one kind or 
another (especially economic experts), 
and because no viable theory of freedom 
has yet been formulated, which takes 
account of the forces behind the nine- 
teenth century revolution in technology 
and all that has followed from it. This 
need is one we all share in common, 
whether we are African tribesmen or 
British pacifists. But this debate will 
never get off the ground if we do not 
stop repeating the intellectual mistakes 
of our Fabian grandfathers by putting 
economic progress at the centre of the 
stage and subjecting man to whatever 
pressures and limitations its exigencies 
may require. The proper subject of 
mankind’s progress is man, and until 
man himself is put in the centre of the 
stage and even the holy laws of economic 
writ put in their proper and secondary 
place, I don’t think we shall ever begin 
to see genuine progress and we shall 


certainly never attain peace. 
ASPECTS OF 


ICA VIOLENCE 


Season of lectures and discussions until 
May. 


“Myths and Realities of Violence 
in Psychiatry ” 


Dr David Cooper (psychiatrist and co- 
author with Dr Ronald Laing of ‘ Reason 
and Violence,’ and author of the forth- 
coming book on schizophrenic families) 


TUESDAY 28 APRIL 8.15 p.m. 
“Nietzsche, Sorel, and the art of 


Violence ” 
John Raymond (journalist and critic) 


THURSDAY 30 APRIL 8.15 p.m. 


Admission 5s, members 3s; students 


half price 


For details of further lectures and mem- 
bership of ICA please apply to the Secre- 
tary, 17 Dover St, W.1. GRO 6186. 
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Bertrand Russell's 
peace foundations: 
the first six months 


It is now over six months since the 
announcement by Bertrand Russell on 
September 29 of the establishment of 
two foundations for peace: the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation and _ the 
Atlantic Peace Foundation. 


How far have they got in implementing 
their ambitious aims? Charles Ellis, 
Executive Secretary of the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation, has given 
me a brief report of the progress of the 
foundations. 


The Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation, 
he says, has made approaches to 22 
countries concerning political prisoners, 
persecuted minorities, and individuals 
threatened as a result of their political 
dissent. ‘Concrete results,” he states, 
“were obtained in 13 countries. These 
results include the release of prisoners, 
commutation of death sentences, and 
amelioration of the conditions under- 
gone by prisoners or groups. We are 
not prepared to make public the in- 


formation concerning the countries to 
which these appeals have gone or the 
individuals on whose behalf they were 
sent. This is because the work is dis- 
creet and depends for its effectiveness 
upon its remaining so.” 


The Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation 
has also undertaken mediation on 
several questions such as the Arab- 
Israeli dispute, the Sino-Indian border 
dispute, and Vietnam. Mr Ellis states 
that “the proposals sent to heads of 
states and responsible officials . . . are 
preceded by research and consultation 
with ambassadors or designated officials 
of the embassies of the countries con- 
cerned.” 


A more public mode of action has been 
adopted by the Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation over the war in Vietnam 
and Greek political prisoners. As well 
as writing to a number of papers in this 
country, Lord Russell has sent material 
on Vietnam to some 300 student groups, 


Peace research centre 
planned for Denmark 


A correspondent writes from Fun, Den- 
mark: Hesbjerg College, 13 kilometres 
from Odense on the central Danish 
island of Funen, is a residential adult 
college with, at present, a course made 
up partly of ordinary school subjects and 
partly of peace studies. It was first 
opened as an adult college in 1958 with 
the aim of assisting young Danes in 
studying for university matriculation 
examinations. The principal, J. Laursen 
Vig, is eager to develop the college into 
a Peace College and Peace Research 
Centre. 


The Danish Minister of Education has 
for many years unsuccessfully mooted 
the idea of inter-Scandinavian co- 
operation in peace research; Hesbjerg 
College may well be the first step in 
that direction. An even greater contri- 
bution to peace may be the efforts of 


5 million dollars 
for Quaker relief 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, a Quaker organisation with 
national headquarters in Philadelphia, 
spent 4,966,125 dollars during its past 
fiscal year in programmes of relief, ser- 
vice, and education in the United States 
and 18 foreign countries. 


Among the activities undertaken by the 
committee in the past year was the visit 
of a delegation to East and West 
Germany to seek for ways to ease ten- 
sion and improve communications there. 
A summer youth project was held in 
Russia involving participants from the 
United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union. Conferences for govern- 
ment officials and other leaders were 
held in South East Asia and West Africa 
as well as in Europe and the United 
States. A new community development 
programme was begun in Lima, Peru. 
Other AFSC activities continued in 
Algeria, Jordan, Pakistan, Mexico, Tan- 
gZanyika, Guatemala, India and Hong 
Kong. 


Peace scholarships 


Two scholarships, one of which will be 
in the study of non-violence, are being 
offered by the Peace Research Centre at 
50 Church Street, Lancaster. Since 
leaving its former premises at Lang- 
thwaite, the centre has decided to con- 
centrate its resources solely on research. 


the college to popularise the scientific 
knowledge which is becoming available 
in increasingly large amounts from the 
existing sources of research in other 
countries. Another big step in the same 
direction has been the recent publication 
in Danish of Dr T. F. Lentz’s pioneering 
book, Towards a Science of Peace. 


This year an international summer 
school and work community will take 
place at Hesbjerg College from July 19 
to August 23. Up to 40 participants 
from different countries are being invited 
to take part in this project, which will 
consist of a course of lectures on peace 
research, group study of particular 
world problems and trouble spots, and 
a study of Denmark and Danish life. 


Participants will be expected to devote 
about four hours per day to these studies 
and to do four hours’ manual or other 
work each weekday, which will cover 
their residential and tuition expenses. 
Those attending the school will normally 
be expected to pay their own travel ex- 
penses to and from Denmark, but some 
travel grants may be available to British 
participants. The school will be organ- 
ised on a bi-lingual basis with trans- 
lations from Danish into English and 
the reverse. 


Those wishing to participate in the 
summer school may write for further 
details and an application form to the 
Principal, Hesbjerg Hojskole, Pr. Holm- 
strup, Fyn, Denmark. 


Call to enter 
Preston RSG 


An anonymous group calling themselves 
the “Manchester Direct Actionists” have 
just issued an “invitation to nuclear dis- 
armers” to “hinder and obstruct the 
horrifying course of destruction the state 
pursues. To refuse to accept the RSG 
system - underground shelters for the 
top people - seats of military govern- 
ment that will rule Britain in the event 
of a nuclear war.” 


The group is organising a march to the 
Preston RSG 10, the seat of government 
for the North-West in a nuclear war. 
The march will be followed by an 
attempt to enter the underground shelter 
itself. ‘‘Let us go there and see what 
is being hidden so stealthily from us. 
Do we know the full truth?” says the 
group’s leaflet. The march will assem- 
ble at 2.0 p.m. on May 2 near the 
Shuttleworth Arms in Broughton village. 


newspapers, wire services and radio net- 
works in the USA alone. 


When it was established, the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation announced 
some of its projects as: the production 
of a newspaper; the establishment of 
printing and publishing facilities free 
from commercial and political pressures; 
the production of films; the creation of 
a radio station; the setting up in London 
of Bertrand Russell House “to serve as 
an administrative headquarters for the 
Foundation and as a centre for the inter- 
national peace movement”; and _ the 
ppeping of offices in various parts of the 
world. 


With most of these projects, no pro- 
gress has yet been made: but Mr Ellis, 
who has recently gone to New York, in- 
forms me that an office of the Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation is likely to be 
established there this summer. In addi- 
tion, he hopes that an office will be 
established in Beirut in the near future. 
He would not say who would staff either 
office. The Russell foundation is also 
helping in the preparation of a film 
being made by Lionel Rogosin about the 
drift to war. 


The Atlantic Peace Foundation, a regis- 
tered charity working in co-operation 
with the Bertrand Russell Peace Founda- 
tion, has not yet begun to establish 
centres of research, or to create scholar- 
ships and other opportunities for re- 
search. However, Mr Ellis states that 
a number of documents concerned with 
international problems have been pre- 
pared by the foundation, and I gather 
that one pamphlet, on Vietnam, is likely 
#o be published in the not too distant 
uture. 


Lord Russel!l’s foundations have been 
the subject of a good deal of criticism 
and speculation. Two of the seven 
directors of the Bertrand Russell Peace 
Foundation, Pat Pottle and Tom Kinsey, 
resigned quietly last December. 

This account of the activities of the 
Russell foundations, referring as it does 
mostly to work which is confidential or 
which is still in the planning stage, is 
necessarily rather sketchy. Mr Ellis tells 
me that it is intended to produce a 
general progress statement about the 
Bertrand Russell Peace Foundation at 
the end of the first year of its exist- 
ence. 
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Mississippi 
students start 
free theatre 


A “Free Southern Theatre” has been 
opened in Jackson, Mississipi by the 
American Student Non-violent Co-ordin- 
ating Committee. This is a _ theatre 
project to encourage “thought and 
awareness among Negroes,” the first 
appearance of the theatre group will be 
in Jackson on June 13, which will be 
the beginning of a ten-week season. A 
mobile company will take stage produc- 
tions into the rest of the state. 


Sponsors for the Free Southern Theatre 
include folk singers Harry Belafonte and 
Theodore Bikel; authors James Baldwin 
and Langston Hughes; actors Ossie 
Davis, Ruby Dee and Robert Ryan; and 
Lincoln Kirstein, general director of the 
New York City Ballet. 


The theatre will work towards “the 
establishment of permanent stock and 
repertory companies, with touring units, 
in major population centres of the 
South, staging plays that reflect the 
struggles of the American Negro.” 


The idea was initiated by the SNCC and 
is supported by the Council of Federated 
Organisations. It will be assisted by 
Tougaloo Southern Christian College, 
near Jackson. 


The theatre will seek to combat “the 
degrading effects of inferior education, 
the deliberate exclusion of the Negro 
community from all but the most meagre 
cultural resources, and the omission and 
distortions of local press, radio and 
television.” 

Both professional and amateur talent 
will be used in staging plays. Scripts 
under consideration include Do you 
want to be free? by Langston Hughes, 
Lower than the Angels by John O. 
Killens and a modern adaptation of 
Antigone. 

Further information about the theatre 
can be obtained from: Free Southern 
Theatre, 1017 Lynch Street, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 


ACTOR CARRIED OFF 


The actor Sterling Hayden is carried by police from an automobile dealer’s show- 


room in San Francisco on April 11. 


He was one of a number of demonstrators 


protesting against alleged discrimination in car dealers’ hiring practices. 
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THE ROOTS OF PEARL HARBOUR 


America Encounters Japan: from Perry 
to MacArthur, by William L. Neu- 
mann. (Johns Hopkins Press, London: 
OUP 52s.) 


The dilemma and the tragedy of 
Japanese-American relations began in 
1853 and 1854 when Commodore Perry, 
charged to perform his task “not only 
with credit to the United States, but 
without wrong to Japan”, sailed into 
Tokyo Bay and effectively secured the 
opening up of Japan under the menace 
of his squadron’s guns. The fault was 
not Perry’s for the mission made sense 
only through the threat of force and, 
bluff or not, the modern phase of 
Japanese-American - and by association, 
imitation or improvement, Japanese- 
Eugjopezn - relations rested thereby on 
orre. 


Yet, however much these beginnings 
seemed merely to reflect the sentiments 
of those Americans who insisted that 
“you have to deal with barbarians as 
barbarians’, later American administra- 
tions on the whole struggled hard to 
throw off this damnosa haereditas. Only 
the US, for example, among the four 
intervening powers at length restored 
to Japan its share of the indemnity ex- 
tracted to defray the costs of forcibly 
opening the Shimonoseki Straits in 1864. 
And it was the US, too, who led the 
campaign in the West for the revision 
of the infamous unequal treaties that 
subjected Japan to an inferior legal 
status. The first was an admirable ex- 
ample of a somewhat mercurial con- 
science; but the second reflected Japan's 
supposed role in America’s ‘ manifest 
destiny.” Japan, alone among the 
nations of the East - perhaps even 
among those of the American continent 
- seemed to respond substantially to the 
United States’ evangelical mission; and 
if the response was in technology and 
trade, rather than in politics or religion, 
that was a minor disappointment to a 
mid-nineteenth century philosophy that 


Shorter notices 


In Your Opinion, by John Paul and 
Jerome lLaulicht. (Canadian Peace 
Research Institute, $2.95. Also obtain- 
able from Housmans bookshop at 
19s 6d.) 


This book describes the attitudes and 
opinions of a representative sample of 
voters and of business, labour and 
political leaders on defence, disarm- 
ament, the United Nations and Com- 
munism. One finding of this detailed 
survey of some 1,500 Canadians is that 
at least half the public is apathetic 
about questions relating to peace and 
war, and lack any feeling of personal 
responsibility in such matters. 

AR. 


1964 Peace Calendar and Appointment 
Book. (War Resisters’ League, $1.50.) 


This diary contains the histories of a 
variety of American movements - from 
the shakers of 1774 to the Washington 
march of 1963, which have been 
“inspired by the American vision of 
justice, freedom, and peace for all.” The 
diary pages can be removed leaving a 
“volume of historical merit for your 
permanent library.” Copies are obtain- 
able from WRL, 5 Beekman Street, New 
York 38, NY. 


Short Bibliography, published by the 
Student Peace Union, Chicago, Illinois. 
This bibliography is a guide to Student 
Peace Union members and others 
interested in studying problems of dis- 
armament. Contains about 100 titles - 
almost all American - of books on the 
cold war, nuclear war, US and Soviet 
policy, non-violence, and alternatives. 


International Congress Calendar, 1964 
edition. (Union of International Asso- 
ciations, Brussels, 21s.) 

A chronological listing (with index) of 

over 1,000 international congresses, con- 

ferences, meetings, and symposia 
scheduled to take place in 1964. Some 

500 more between 1065 and 1972 are 

also listed. 


elevated trade, with cleanliness, next to 
godliness. 


If, however, the Americans failed to see 
any sinister significance in the particu- 
lar choices made by the Japanese from 
the American bounty, feelings of appre- 
hension and guilt were present from 
the very first. Thus only eight years 
after Perry’s visit the first American 
consul, Townsend Harris, was already 
apprehensive about what he took to be 
continued signs of American imperious- 
ness: 


“I had hoped that the page of future 
history might record the great fact 
that in one spot in the Eastern world 
the advent of Christian civilisation 
did not bring with it its usual attend- 
ants of rapine and bloodshed; this 
fond hope, I fear, is to be disap- 
pointed. I would sooner see all the 
Treaties with this country torn up, 
and Japan return to its old state of 
isolation, than witness the horrors of 
war inflicted on this peaceful people 
and happy land.” 


With such early warnings as this in 
mind it is all too easy, as Professor 
Neumann warns, to see the passage 
from Perry to Pearl Harbour - if not 
to MacArthur - as in some way inevit- 
able and to conclude that the lesson 
for Japan, not only from Perry but from 
so many later contacts with the West, 
was, aS one Japanese put it, that “in 
the region of world diplomacy, where 
reason fails, there is but one course 
left.” But if force seemed basic to the 
initiation of Japan’s relations with the 
West, was this bound to continue to be 
the case and was the responsibility all 
on one side? Dr Neumann patently 
does not think so and he is justly 
anxious that if both Japanese and 
Americans are to be loaded with his- 
toric guilt, it had better be as accurately 
assessed as possible. Thus he devotes 
some part of the early chapters of this 
book to stressing the recovery from the 
shock administered by Perry’s black 
ships not only of American foreign 
policy but of Japan itself. 


There can be no doubt that the process 
symbolised by Perry’s mission presented 
a fundamental shock to Japanese 
government and Japanese society and 
with this shock much of the later 
aggressive nationalism can to some ex- 
tent be associated. But does this mean 
that the process should not have been 
initiated at all (and at the time it could 
not have been done in any other 
manner) or that the ultimate disaster 
was inevitable? Dr Neumann’s negative 
response to the second question perhaps 
makes the first irrelevant to his prin- 
cipal purpose; but it would have been 
a peculiarly interesting one for a citizen 
of a country whose early foreign policy 
too was dominated, if not by such an 
utterly exclusionist philosophy, at any 
rate by professions of revulsion from 
European contamination. 


But if he evades this ticklish and pos- 
sibly insoluble problem he _ provides 
enough scattered information and com- 
ment to strip it of its emotional camou- 
flage. Perry, surprisingly enough, 
emerges as a defender of the general 
right of any nation to cut itself off 
from the rest of the world, but he 
regarded that right as forfeit in this 
case in view of Japan’s supposed il)- 
treatment of shipwrecked sailors, and 
the more general opinion seems to have 
been that such exclusion was “un- 
natural”: “The world cannot stand 
still to accommodate a nation in night 
caps,” as a New Orleans paper put it. 
One ought perhaps to accept, with Dr 
Neumann and, apparently, the Shogu- 
nate itself, that contact was inevitable. 
Certainly it was established, initially at 
any rate, much more happily than was 
the case with China, and one should 
also not be misled by the rather rosy 
view of pre-Perry Japan implied in 
Harris’s lament. “Peaceful” Japan may 
have been for two hundred years; but 
“a happy land” hardly seems a likely 
description for the tyrannous Shogunate 
that one Japanese scholar has termed 
the prototype of the absolute police 


state. Neither aggressive nationalism 
nor the priority of force were born out 
of Japan’s contact with the West; 
Bushido had received its semi-religious 
status long before Perry came on the 
scene. And, as Dr Neumann makes 
quite clear, Japan had entered into 
isolation for much the same reasons as 
it eventually emerged - from a sense of 
weakness, not superiority. 


According to Dr Neumann’s thesis, the 
critical phase of Japanese relations with 
the US began, therefore, not in 1854 
when nothing utterly irremediable was 
done, but at the end of the nineteenth 
century when Japan embarked upon a 
course which carried her imitation of 
Western methods and Western tech- 
nology beyond the point of defending 
herself as an equal to participation in 
the competitive division of China. To 
the building up of the power that made 
Japan’s defence of her independence 
and integrity possible the US, as Dr 
Neumann stresses, had made a substan- 
tial material contribution. But the 
Americans, too, had looked beyond this 
merely negative achievement with feel- 
ings of hope for Japan’s moral develop- 
ment, and the attack upon China they 
therefore regarded all the more as a 
great betrayal. At first the manoeuvres 
of other European powers, in the 
American as well as the Japanese view, 
lent some considerable justification to 
this unfortunate turn of policy, but ulti- 
mately it could appear only as naked 
aggression. 


Dr Neumann rightly points to the evil 
contribution made by the United States’ 
own expansionism in the 1890s and by the 
racial antagonism emanating from the 
West Coast in the early twentieth 
century. But these are familiar and 
incontrovertible observations; more in- 
teresting is the criticism of later 
American policy when the problem had 
become one not of averting Japanese 
imperialism but of containing it. The 
basic failure of American policy, he 
suggests, was, first, that true and valid 
American interests in Asia were not 
properly assessed and, second, that 
policy was not then realistically related, 
not only to those interests, but also to 
American strength. Thus he is particu- 
larly hard on men like Wilson for 
appearing to think that the US was, as 
one Japanese he cites put it, ‘“ divinely 
appointed to rule the world with a big 
stick” and for obscuring beneath “ pro- 
fessions of idealism . the normal 
nationalistic ambitions of a growing 
country.” Similarly he castigates Frank- 
lin Roosevelt for basing his policy - if 
it can be called a policy - on the 
illusions inspired by a romantic naval- 
ism and a false Sinophilism (though 
one might suggest that such comments 
on Roosevelt must remain highly pro- 
visional - at least until all the surviving 
materials have been made available). 

But does the fact that America’s hands 
were not entirely clean so far as her 
Far Eastern “interests” were con- 
cerned, or that too many of her states- 
men held peculiarly arrogant views 
about the Japanese or misleadingly 
sentimental ones about the Chinese, do 
these defects really demand that she 


should not have attempted to resist 
what was even more patently wrong in 
Japanese policy? Perhaps Dr Neumann 
does not really mean to suggest such a 
view; certainly he is on stronger ground 
when he criticises American policy for 
attempting unlimited ends with strictly 
limited means. After all war marks the 
failure of diplomacy. When, however, 
he tells us that American policy should 
have been more realistically defined, he 
hardly tells us how. Charles Evans 
Hughes seems here to be his hero but 
Hughes’s policy, by this account, seems 
vague enough, and after all it failed 
ultimately to alter the fatal course to- 
wards collision. In any case, if it had 
proved possible for the Americans to 
compromise their policy as Dr Neumann 
seems to think they should have done, 
is there sufficient reason to believe that 
the loss of moral position involved 
would have been adequately compen- 
sated by any substantial modification in 
Japanese policy? Dr Neumann points 
to numerous occasions on which the 
Japanese leaders seemed prepared, even 
anxious, for such compromises. No 
doubt these leaders were sincere but 
when one remembers that the most 
aggressive phase of Japanese policy was 
due fundamentally to the inability of 
Japan’s political leaders to resist ex- 
tremist minorities, one is surely entitled, 
in this case as in others, to be sceptical 
about the utility of appeasement. 


In spite of these reservations, Dr 
Neumann's book is an eminently fair 
and reasonable account of America’s 
relations with Japan - much more so 
indeed than the extravagant claims of 
the publishers suggest. It is true that 
anything written on US policy in Asia 
in the twentieth century is likely to be 
controversial; but to make any real con- 
tribution to that controversy will re- 
quire rather more definitive documenta- 
tion at the critical points - on Hughes's 
and Roosevelt’s policies for example - 
than this volume attempts even with 
the admittedly incomplete evidence at 
present available. More important, as 
an attempt at critical interpretation, the 
latter part of the book seems, as has 
been suggested, basically at fault in 
depending upon some view of an “ideal” 
but “realistic” alternative policy that 
is never really defined. The same 
dangerous vagueness that was, accord- 
ing to this thesis, present in Roosevelt's 
Asian policy seems equally to be present 
in Dr Neumann’s argument, as is 
further made clear in his speculations 
upon the post-MacArthur era: 


“A twentieth-century Matthew Perry, 
seeking to reopen the closed doors of 
China, could find within the multi- 
plicity of American thought, tech- 
nology, and folkways a_ substantial 
cargo from which Asian peoples 
might benefit.” 


Yes, Dr Neumann, but precisely what? 


Kenneth Bourne is a lecturer in inter- 
national history at the London School 
of Economics. He has lectured in the 
United States and has a special interest 
in Anglo-American relations. 
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Multilateral force 


Congratulations to Adam Roberts (April 
10) on documenting the nature of the 
threat represented by the multilateral 
force. It has seemed clear to me for 
eighteen months that, just as in 1958 
the question of the British bomb was the 
crucial one to which the CND had to 
address itself, because it involved a 
spread in the control of nuclear weapons, 
so since December 1962 the spread of 
control through the MLF has become 
central. The problem is, what do we 
do about it? 


I suppose that those who say “advocate 
unilateralism” mean that the only hope 
now lies in an international and an 
American movement which calls for the 
abandonment of the Western deterrent. 
My answer to this is that however much 
one may sympathise with and support 
such a movement it is irresponsible to 
suggest that it has much immediate 
hope of success. At very least it should 
be recognised that in advocating the 
abandonment of the Western deterrent 
we are asking for something qualitatively 
different from the renunciation of the 
British bomb. 


What we can do realistically is to lay 
emphasis upon stopping the spread of 
control, and if this is our aim the 
notion of unilateralism is almost entirely 
irrelevant. We have to see to it that 
those who are in a position to influence 
strategic thinking come out clearly for 
confining possession and control of the 
deterrent to Russia and America. Pre- 
cisely because Mr. Wilson is ambiguous 
on this we need to mount a large-scale 
political campaign to ensure that he 
commits himself against the MLF. 

For my part I have found it heartbreak- 
ing that at a time when this campaign 
was so clearly necessary so many 
younger members of the campaign have 
been misled by the apolitical and anti- 
political positions of George Clark and 
his friends, who have told us that it is 
vital that we should not get involved 
in this debate. I would like to be charit- 
able but I feel bound still to say that 
the highly expensive workshop campaign 
has been positively harmful to CND. 
It is time we stopped having picnics and 
got on with the business of stopping the 
spread of H-bomhs. 

John Rex, 

246 Bristol Road, 

Birmingham 5. 


Protest 


As a reader of Peace News for more 
than a decade, and as an occasional con- 
tributor, I must protest about the in- 
acenrate story of my role in the New 
aoe peace demonstration on March 
First of all, the New York SANE council 
did not drag its feet in co-operating with 
the 1964 Easter/Passover peace demon- 
stration. As in recent years, the 
demonstration was a co-operative venture 
of several New York peace organisations. 
While I have never seen the 6,000 attend- 
ance figure before, it was a well-attended 
rally with large contingents from Student 
Peace Union, New York SANE, and 
Women Strike for Peace. 

Secondly, in my short speech I did 
criticise the demonstration for departing 
from its traditional site at Hammar- 
skjold Plaza opposite the United Nations. 


Only New Yorkers have the opportunity 
to demonstrate at this unique spot, and 
to forsake it for other areas of New 
York City tarnished with memories of 
ideological battles in the 1930s was, to 
me, a distinct step backwards for the 
annual peace demonstration. 


Thirdly, it is true that I was booed in 
New York. But I remember that I was 
once booed (by the Chinese) in Moscow. 
It is not whether a person is booed, but 
why. And it could be that I was booed 
because the audience did not perceive 
the full import of my message. 


When I talked about Vietnam, I was very 
precise in reflecting the national policy 
of SANE: ‘We need new American 
policy in south-east Asia, more toward 
the political neutralisation of both Viet- 
namese states than any military solution. 
However, we Americans must not pull 
out of South Vietnam as Senators Morse 
and Gruening have simplistically advo- 
cated. (Here was where I was booed.) 
We Americans must not invade North 
Vietnam as Senator Dodd suggested; in- 
stead we must find in south-east Asia the 
kind of political solutions which Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has recently proposed. 
Then we can withdraw our troops from 
Vietnam.” 


This, I submit, is a responsible attitude 
toward Vietnam. This is the attitude of 
the National Board of SANE without 
exception, and, I am sure, that of all but 
a handful of members of New York 
SANE. Thus if some of the audience 
felt my total approach to the Vietnam 
problem unpalatable, they were by and 
large not members of SANE. 


Fourthly, your article tied my appear- 
ance in the demonstration to the current 
negotiations for consolidation of National 
SANE and the United World Federalists. 
Only one Peking-oriented American 
weekly in its story of the demonstration, 
and my role in it, coupled the booing 
with the consolidation talks. They are 
trying to split off a section of SANE to 
go into a new American peace organisa- 
tion which for many months now they 
have tried to initiate. Whether there 
will be a consolidation of the two largest 
peace and disarmament organisations in 
the mainstream of American life is at 
this point doubtful, but certainly it will 
be decided on its merits and not out in 
a New York FEaster/Passover peace 
demonstration - or in the columns of 
Peace News. 

Homer A. Jack, Executive Director, 
National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy, 

17 E. 45 St, New York 17, NY, USA. 


Hindu-Muslim riots 


In his letter, published in your issue of 
March 6, Mr Mahmud Hasan has labelled 
my reports on the Calcutta riots as 
“a bit misleading” and characterised 
Shanti Sena work as ‘“‘a mere shadow.” 
I gladly plead guilty to both the charges, 
though they are unwarranted. 


As regards the former, I may point out 
that in my original draft report I had 
expressly stated that “amongst those who 
indulged in rioting in Khulna and Dacca, 
the most prominent were the refugees 
from Northern India who nurse im- 
placable hatred against the Hindus.” 
However, for want of space or other- 
wise, this did not appear in the printed 
version. I agree with Mr Hasan that 
several Bengali Muslim friends in Kast 
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Bengal “saved the lives of their Hindu 
brethren” at great risk, and offer my 
respectful salutations to them. The 
same was the case in Calcutta where 
some people spared no pains to protect 
their Muslim neighbours. 


The point, however, is that both of 
them - Bengali Muslims in East Bengal 
and Bengali Hindus in West Bengal - 
failed to stem the communal tide, as is 
evident by the influx of refugees from 
both the Bengals, specially from the 
eastern one. The fact that even Christian 
minorities have had to flee from East 
Bengal underlines the depth to which 
the poison has entered the body politic 
there. The recent rioting in parts of 
Orrisa and Bihar shows that the state of 
affairs is as deplorable in India too. 


In the end, a word about Shanti Sena. 
It does not make any tall claims. It 
has humbly made a beginning. And 
what is a “mere shadow” today may 
become a “solid substance” tomorrow. 
How I wish that a similar or parallel 
body were set up in East Pakistan (pre- 
ferably in both the wings of Pakistan) 
so that we could launch a concerted 
drive to win over the unhealthy elements 
and succeed in restoring sanity and 
harmony over the entire sub-continent. 
Suresh Ram, 

Sarvodaya Kuti, 

52 Shararabagh, 

Allahabad-3, India. 


Conference 


Wendy Butlin’s report of the Committee 
of 100 conference (April 17) is basically 
accurate except in the following respects: 
I think preparations were adequate as 
far as a then temporary and voluntary 
secretary could fit into his normal work 
schedule, bearing in mind that papers 
for the conference had been requested 
more than six weeks before in the then 
current issue of Resistance - Peace News 
had also carried such information. 


The disappointments were those of not 
being able to get on to discussing our 
role in the growing international move- 
ment: not being able to discuss relation- 
ships between the struggling liberation 
movements of Africa and Latin America 
- based on violence - and the struggling 
movements based on revolutionary non- 
violent action in Europe and North 
America: not being able to define the 
responsibility that local. working groups 
must have in order to develop further 
groups: and not having time to discuss 
the role that we as individuals and as 
a movement should play in relation to 
the conflict in Cyprus. 


We were very pleased that the National 
Council for Civil Liberties was able to 
get Geoffrey Clark to introduce the 
NCCL’s views on cases like those met 
with by members of the Committee of 
100. David Boulton also spared time 
from a hectic CND National Council 
weekend to explain the policy of CND 
towards the General Election and the 
possibilities of conscription being re- 
introduced. 


I hope that Felicity Crump’s work as 
treasurer, in reducing our debt from 
well over £300 to £140, will be recog- 
nised. If we have more people who wish 
to support the Committee practically 
even though they will not take part in 
demonstrations, they can help by writing 
out one of our banker’s orders for £1 
per month. 

The National Committee Secretary will 
undertake a tour beginning around 
July 1 to get to as many groups as pos- 
sible with the ideas of the Committee 
on the General Election and conscription 
issues - not to mention our policy of 
non-violent direct action. 

Dennis Gould, 

National Secretary, Committee of 100, 
13 Goodwin Street, London N.4. 


‘Animal Machines’ 


N. W. Pirie (Peace News, April 10) 
charges Mrs. Harrison with writing 
“sentimental nonsense” in her book 
Animal Machines. But his own review 
contains a fair amount of that defect. 
One example is his attempt to draw an 
analogy between the progress of human 
beings from caves to comfortable houses 
(with freedom to come and go as they 
wish) and the life-long imprisonment of 
certain food animals. 

One of the fundamental birthrights of 
human beings is not to live in caves, 
as Mr Pirie seems to think, but to have 
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freedom to use their limbs and enjoy 
fresh air and sunlight. Similarly, if 
animals are being denied the right to 
the use of their limbs in their proper 
environment, this is cruelty. 


It is mere nonsense to pretend that 
because these poor creatures have known 
nothing else from birth, this makes it 
all right. If a human baby were shut 
up permanently, would Mr Pirie use 
such an argument to lessen the crime? 
If it is anthropomorphism to try to put 
ourselves in the place of other sentient 
creatures, the world could do with a lot 
more of it. 

Phyllis McCoy (Miss), 

53 Newlands Road, 

West Jesmond, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 


If Mr Pirie cannot recommend Ruth 
Harrison’s book, Animal Machines, I 
certainly can, and I hope all your readers 
will buy a copy, or at least borrow one 
from their public library, and read it. 
They can then at least decide for them- 
selves instead of accepting your critic's 
sour and carping judgment. 

Wilfrid Tyldesley, 

Editor, “Anti-Vivisectionist,” 

47 Whitehall, London S.W.1. 


Canon Collins 


In his letter of resignation to CND’s 
National Council, Canon Collins asked 
particularly that certain passages should 
not be released to the press; so I find it 
quite deplorable that Adam _ Roberts 
should have seen fit to include in his 
article, “Why Canon Collins resigned ” 
(April 17), one of these passages: “ the 
confidence which used to exist between 
headquarters and myself as chairman 
seems to have grown less.” 


Having seen it printed in Peace News, 
The Guardian also quite naturally fol- 
lowed suit. I would have thought com- 
mon decency would have prevented 
Adam Roberts from publicising state- 
ments that should be treated as confi- 
dential. 

J. Roper, 

6 Corney Road, 

London W.4. 


Early last week Canon Collins gave us 
express permission to publish certain 
passages of his statement, previously 
marked confidential, in Peace News. No 
passages for which we did not have per- 
mission to publish were quoted.—Ed. 


Going to prison 

When reading the April 10 issue of 
Peace News, I came across the names 
of the demonstrators imprisoned after 
the Easter demonstration at Ruislip. I 
was surprised that only 18 people are 
serving prison sentences, as 302 demon- 
strators were arrested. 


Surely to pay fines that ultimately go 
back into the pockets of the Government, 
whose policies these people are demon- 
strating against, is futile. 


If one is going to commit civil disobedi- 
ence one should not do it in half 
measures. It would have been better 
publicity for the movement if 302 had 
gone to prison, instead of the 18 people 
who had the courage of their convic- 
tions. 

David Poole, 

141 Battersea Rise, 

London S.W.11. 


Not the first 


For the information of both Albert Hunt 
and other readers of his column (April 
3), I saw Brecht’s Exception and the Rule 
for the first time in London at the Unity 
Theatre in 1956, and for the second time 
in Derby at the Playhouse about 1961. 
The Oxford production is definitely not 
the first English production. 

Maurice Bardiger, 

135a High Street, 

Epping, Essex. 


Thanks 


May I express my sincere appreciation 
to all those who sent me letters, cards, 
books, papers, etc during my recent 
sojourn in Brixton. Also all those who 
took part in marches, vigils etc. It was 
all a source of great personal encourage- 
ment and also made a deep impression 
on many others in Brixton. 

Peter Moule, 

17 Westbourne Terrace, 

London W.2. 
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How Ferranti made a bomb 


The Public Accounts Committee of the 
House of Commons revealed on April 16 
that Ferranti Ltd had made a profit of 
over £4 million on its contract with the 
Ministry of Aviation for the Bloodhound 
Mark 1 surface-to-air guided missile. 
The Committee described as “excessive” 
this profit, which amounted to 63% of 
the cost compared with the 7% profit 
the Ministry had originally allowed 
for. 

The Ministry’s view was that Ferranti 
“took advantage of their ignorance” 
that the costs of producing the Blood- 
hound would be considerably less than 
was originally estimated. Ferranti 


US—Soviet arms 
agreement 


In announcements last Monday, Presi- 
dent Johnson and Premier Khrushchev 
said that they were to reduce the pro- 
duction of fissile material used in the 
production of nuclear weapons. 
Mr Johnson’s announcement follows one 
he made earlier this year in his State 
of the Union message, in which he said 
that the production of enriched uranium 
in the US would be cut by 25% and four 
plutonium plants would be closed. At 
the time he called on the Soviet Union 
to do the same. With President John- 
son’s announcement last Monday, the 
total reductions in production, to be 
carried out over the next four years, 
will be 20% for plutonium, and 40% for 
enriched uranium. 
Mr Khruschev's statement last Monday 
said that the Soviet Union would stop 
construction already under way on two 
big reactors for the production of plu- 
tonium; reduce “substantially” in the 
next few years the production of 
Uranium 235 for nuclear weapons; and 
allocate more fissile materials to peace- 
ful uses in industry, agriculture, 
medicine, and other fields. 
President Johnson said that his decision 
to curb fissile material production had 
been reached after close consultation 
with the British government, and last 
Tuesday Sir Alec Douglas-Home told the 
Commons that Britain had already ad- 
justed fissile material production to the 
minimum necessary to maintaining the 
independent deterrent. Military plu- 
tonium production in Britain was being 
gradually ended. 
Mr Harold Wilson 
Tuesday: 
“Since it has been estimated that the 
total stock of nuclear explosive power 
in the hands of the US and the USSR 
is 25 tons for every man, woman and 
child on earth, this can hardly be 
regarded as a positive act of disarm- 
ament, Most of us nevertheless wel- 
come it as a psychological step on the 
road to peace.” 


commented last 


Postponed 


The demonstration in support of Grattan 
Puxon and the Irish itinerants which 
was to have taken place last Sunday was 
postponed until next Sunday, April 26. 
Assembly 3 p.m. at Speakers Corner, 
Marble Arch, followed by march to the 
Irish Embassy and picket for half an 
hour. Further information from M. 
Hendy, LAD 7219. 


CLOTHING 


REFUGEES 
WANTED URGENTLY 


Desperate need for adult clothing in 
many areas - Rwanda, Algeria, Korea, 
Hong Kong 


Please send a parcel of good used adult 
clothing. It will be shipped speedily 
and distributed through Christian and 
UN agencies. 


HELP THE AGED (PN) 
Voluntary and Christian Service 
HILL CLAYTON, 

DUNBAR WHARF, 

98 NARROW ST, E.14 

National supporters include 


Sir Malcotm Sargent and Richard Dimbleby 
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claimed that the Ministry had in their 
possession, before prices were settled, 
the company’s actual costs of production 
and that the company had no obligation 
to inform the Ministry that they would 
be able to produce the missile at a lower 
cost. A statement issued by Ferranti 
said: 
“To say that prices should be re- 
negotiated on the basis of actual cost, 
after all risks have been met by the 
contractor and the incentive is earned, 
is grossly inequitable and wholly un- 
justifiable.” 


The report of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee stated: 


“On the magnitude of the gain to 
Ferranti Ltd ... the facts speak for 
themselves. The prices were nego- 
tiated less than six months before the 
end of the production period on the 
footing of a return of 7% on cost. 
After allowing for a loss on materials, 


the estimated profit amounted to some 
63% on cost. . . . This was exces- 
sive.” 

On the point about Ferranti’s obligation 

to inform the Ministry of its actual costs, 

the report commented: 
“Your committee are of the opinion 
that contracts of the production of a 
weapon of the character and com- 
plexity of Bloodhound Mark 1, of 
which there is no previous experience, 
underline the need for the fullest pos- 
sible exchange up to the time when 
the contract price is fixed. 
“They consider that the special rela- 
tionship between the Ministry and 
contractors of the standing of Ferranti 
Ltd, should have evoked a desire on 
the part of both parties to the con- 
tract to exchange up-to-date informa- 
tion. 
“ Generally, your committee agree with 
the view of the Ministry that at the 
time prices are agreed both parties to 


Sanctions against 


South Africa 


An international conference 
on economie sanctions against 
South Africa was held in 
London last week. The reports 
of the various conference com- 
missions were not available 
at the time Peace News went 
to press. Michael Freeman’s 
account of the conference will 
therefore appear in next 
week’s issue. 


the contract should share up-to-date 
information. Failure on the part of 
the Ministry to possess or to use rele- 
vant information should not... relieve 
a contractor of the obligation to 
facilitate negotiations on the prime 
condition of the contract, namely ‘ fair 
and reasonable prices’.” 


Pacifists renew their pledge 


Harry Mister writes: The twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Peace Pledge 
Union, held last weekend at the 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, London, ap- 
plauded a proposal for peace polling 
stations at the forthcoming general elec- 
tion. People who oppose the defence 
policies of the major parties could 
record a vote for unilateral disarma- 
ment, whether or not they had also voted 
for one of the official candidates. 


Peter Moule, newly elected to PPU 
National Council, said that it was out 
of a sense of responsibility that many 
refused to vote for party politicians. 
During the election period, he said, we 
must present credible alternatives to 
present policies, and long-term changes 
were of greater importance. Both he 
and other speakers welcomed the recent 
Peace News proposals on direct inter- 
vention at the local government level, 
where he thought there were practical 
opportunities for working for a non- 
violent society. In his view pacifism 
and party politics were diametrically 
opposed. 


The case for the total unilateralist policy 
of the Fellowship Party was stated by 
their West Woolwich candidate, Ronald 


Mallone. At the last general election he 
had polled far more votes than candi- 
dates in the early days of the Labour 
Party and for two months the 200,000- 
circulation local paper had prominently 
reported his speeches. 


Dame Sybil Thorndike expressed the 
movement’s appreciation of Stuart 
Morris, the retiring General Secretary, 
and Sybil Morrison, until recently its 
campaign organiser. Over 200 people 
attended a farewell party on.the Satur- 
day evening at which Michael Tippett 
presided. Those present were intro- 
duced to the new General Secretary, 
Bernard Withers. 


On the Sunday morning, with what 
looked from the floor to be a unanimous 
vote, the annual meeting pledged its 
vigorous opposition to the reintroduction 
of conscription in Britain. Delegates 
urged that a special sub-committee be 
set up to support a campaign against 
conscription and asked for the fullest 
support and encouragement for those 
prepared to commit civil disobedience by 
refusing to register if registration for 
military service were ever again required 
in Britain. 

Several delegates stressed the import- 


MP plants cherry tree 


Tony Waterston reports: Last Saturday 
the Rt Hon Jo Grimond MP planted a 
Nagasaki cherry tree in Kinburn Park, 
St Andrews, Scotland, during the Uni- 
versity Charities Day festivities. The 
project, though initiated by the Univer- 
sity Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
had the support of the political and 
religious societies and the United 
Nations Student Association. The presi- 
dent of the University Liberal Society 
made a short speech explaining the 
origin and purpose of the tree, and Mr 
Grimond added a few words, saying that 
the tree was a symbol of hope that there 
would never be another Nagasaki. The 
students had originally intended that the 
tree should be planted in the university 
precincts, but the authorities would not 
allow this, the matter being “far too 
controversial.” 

Hugh Brock reports: In London, the 


German exhibition 


A mobile exhibition entitled “ Life of 
the World” was opened in Hamburg- 
Bergedorf, at the Lichtwarkhaus, on 
April 19. It will stay there until April 
26, when it will go to other parts of 
Germany. It is being arranged by mem- 
bers of the German section of the War 
Resisters’ International and is sponsored 
by Bertrand Russell, Linus Pauling, 
Professor Ude, Professor Fritz Baade, 
Martin Niemoller, Heinz Kloppenburg, 
and Princess Olga zur Lippe. 


The exhibition will be divided into 
different sections, headed: “The World 
Wars”; “Once again” - this covers mili- 
tarism in East and West Germany, civil 
defence, the Emergency Laws etc; 
“Against Atomic Death” - conscription, 
the anti-nuclear campaign, etc; “For 
Peace” - a review of some of the valu- 
able work being carried out by individ- 
uals and institutions; and “A World 
without War.” 


Deputy Mayor of Stoke Newington 
accepted a Nagasaki cherry tree on 
behalf of the Council when it was planted 
by the Chairman of the local CND 
group, Councillor Mrs C. Gordon, last 
Saturday. 


A small plaque bearing the CND symbol 
and an inscription has been placed by 
the tree, which has been planted outside 
the Stoke Newington Friends Meeting 
House, the base camp in England for 
the San Francisco to Moscow marchers 
in 1961. Speeches by the local MP, Mr 
David Weitzman, and the Chairman of 
the Highways and Town Planning Com- 
mittee made it clear that the gift of the 
tree was a much appreciated addition 
to the amenities of the Borough. 
bd x * 


A Nagasaki cherry tree planted in an 
Altrincham, Cheshire, garden of remem- 
brance less than two weeks ago has been 
stolen, according to a report in The 
Guardian on April 21. The tree was 
presented by the Altrincham CND group 
“to remind us of the atom bomb 
devastation in August 1945.” 


United States to 
end conscription ? 


President Johnson announced in Wash- 
ington on April 19 that he had author- 
ised a study of the nation’s military 
conscription system, including the alter- 
native of relying entirely on volunteers 
in the next decade. He told a press 
conference that he had ordered a “ very 
comprehensive study of the draft,” states 
a report in The Guardian on April 20. 


The elimination of conscription would 
depend on the results of the study, but 
the study would ‘look forward to meet- 
ing the nation’s military forces require- 
ments entirely on a voluntary basis” in 
the 1970s. 


ance of arousing public interest on short- 
term issues, and the officers were con- 
gratulated on the promptness with which 
they made funds available to help send 
someone to Cyprus. (See story, page 3.) 
“We must be seen by the people of this 
country to be fulfilling a function as 
essential to the community as the sew- 
age system,” declared Tony Smythe. 


The sympathy established at this con- 
ference between the many young mem- 
bers attending and the veteran war 
resisters of World Wars I and II, prom- 
ises a more creative role for the pacifist 
movement in this country at a time when 
more radical and adventurous leadership 
is greatly needed. 


Tax protest in 
San Francisco 


On April 15 an all-day picket of the 
Tax Office in San Francisco took place; 
this was the first demonstration in a 
war tax protest campaign which is being 
organised by the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action - West. On the same day 
a public meeting and tax protest rally 
was held at Walden School in Berkeley, 
California. 


The committee has published a “Declara- 
tion of Independence from War Taxes” 
with 31 signatories, including Roy 
Kepler and Ammon Hennacy, both of 
the National Committee for Non-Violent 
Action, and Barton and Mardy Stone, 
who took part in the San Francisco to 
Moscow march in 1961. The Committee 
is now canvassing for further signatures 
on the declaration; it is distributing a 
“Handbook on Non-payment of War 
Taxes” giving information about how to 
evade war taxes, withhold them or pro- 
test against them, and advice about the 
possible consequences of tax refusal. 


Prisoners 


The London Committee of 100 Welfare 
Group published this list of people still 
in prison last Tuesday: 

Holloway: 724 Lily Lee, 6 months; 719 
Hazel McGee, 6 weeks; 725 Sarah McCal- 
liskey, 2 months; 722 Gwyn Williams, 1 
month; Ella Katz, 1 month; Pauline 
Knapper, 2 months; Ann Bolton, 2 
months; Evelyn Poppleton, 2 months; 
De Iurst, 1 month; Eileen Pollock, 1 
month. 


Wandsworth: 19797 Terry Chandler, 9 
months. 

Wormwood Scrubs: 
months. 

Brixton: Richard Ehlers, 1 month. 

The Rev Charles Stimson, originally sen- 
tenced to six months for refusing to 
accept a binding-over order, has now 
agreed to be bound over and will be 
released by this weekend, after com- 
pleting a month’s imprisonment for re- 
fusing to pay his fine. 

Richard Ehlers has also accepted a bind- 
ing over and will be released by this 
weekend 

Lily Lee’s appeal will be heard at the 
Middlesex Guildhall Westminster, today 
(April 24). 
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